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“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick time’’ 








Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin of Charles Henry Dickinson’s 
new volume, just published by The Christian Century Press 


THE RELIGION «t SOCIAL PASSION 


Professor Ross continues: 

“This is an enkindling book by a true mod- 
ern prophet: If Dr. Dickinson's wonderful 
presentation of social religion does not heal 
the soul of the reader, nothing will. As a soci- 
ologist, | would be happy to see the book have 
an immense circulation.” 


Says Professor Gerald Birney Smith: 


“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost start- 
lingly frank diagnosis of the great religious 
problem confronting thoughtful men today. In- 
stead of plausible arguments for old concepts 
which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is 
discovered as the implication of the social 
passion. Like every form of romanticism, it 
evokes reverence for the profound mystery of 
deepening experience, but it also challenges the 
reader to ask searching questions concerning 
the suggested conclusions.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor The 
Christian Century, has this to say of the new 
book: 


“This book has gripped me irresistibly ever 
since | saw it in manuscript. The author has a 
clear and consistent insight which he expresses 


in language of the utmost delicacy. He is thor- 
ough-going in what he calls a humanistic point 
of view. His mind begins its work in the actual 
human situation in which we men of earth find 
ourselves, and he fights his way through con- 
crete human experience (apparently without 
the aid of any transcendental reserves) to a 
genuinely religious view of life. It is a book of 
extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism 
akin to the finest evangelical spirit is felt from 
the beginning to the end of the book.” 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 


of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“I know of no other book which comes so 
near to formulating my own religious convic- 
tions as Dr. Dickinson's “The Religion of the 
Social Passion." Whether God is human or 
superhuman, whether he is immanent in or 
transcends humanity, one must recognize that 
only ‘the religion of the social passion’ can 
redeem our world. If all scientific thinkers and 
religious workers would read and ponder Dr. 
Dickinson's book, they might unite to make 
the social and moral redemption of man a 
practical, working program. I hope that all 
will read it." 


This unusual book has been our record seller since its publication and is still many 





laps ahead of any other book. ‘A stimulating and challenging interpretation,” com- 





ments the Journal of Religion on ‘‘The Religion of the Social Passion.” 





There are hundreds of religious books published that one should 
read: here is one that all thoughtful people must read! 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


Turn to our page advertisement with our coupon offer, and be sure to put Dr. Dickinson’s 
book at the head of your list 
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EDITORIAL 


Churches Organize to Feed 
German Children 


HE COMMITTEE on mercy and relief formed by 

the Federal Council to lead in providing food for 
millions of starving children in Germany has ap- 
proached all American Protestantism with its appeal 
for support. Dr. Ernest Lyman Mills, of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, a former chaplain in the United States army, has 
become director of the effort, which has to cope with a 
situation growing daily more desperate. Reporting that 
there are about twenty million in danger, Secretary 
Hoover remarks that “It is always the children who are 
ground in the mills of international dispute,” and puts 
bis whole support behind the appeal. Major-General 
Henry T. Allen, formerly commander of American 
forces on the Rhine, has declared: “My survey of the 
evidence has convinced me that Secretary Hoover is 
lully justified in saying that twenty million Germans 
are now in serious danger. As is always the case in 
such emergencies, the most acute suffering is to be 
found among the children and the aged. Even 
if it is true that some officials of the German govern- 
ment have seriously blundered and that some German 
industrialists are profiteering at the expense of the life- 
blood of their countrymen, the heartlessness of such 
men does not excuse right-minded people in all the 
lands from coming to the rescue of the starving women 
and children of Germany at this hour.” And Dr. Haven 
Emerson, former commissioner of health of the city 
of New York, after an exhaustive study, reports that 
“The health safety of 2,500,000 children depends upon 
our liberal aid for at least six months.” Dr. E. M. Pat- 
terson, of the University of Pennsylvania, states: “Un- 
less one is to distrust his own senses and refuse to 


accept the testimony not only of German officials and 
business men, but of the highly capable English and 
American experts in Germany—unless one is to discard 
all forms of evidence upon which investigators are ac- 
customed to rely, he must conclude that the distress is 
acute in the extreme.” There has been some question 
in this country as to the part being played by the Ger- 
mans themselves in this crisis. According to the re- 
ports of the American Friends Service Committee, 
about fifty per cent of the funds being administered by 
them are provided by the German government, and 
additional generous gifts are being made by the German 
people themselves. 


Mrs Wilson Urges Help 
in German Crisis 


O FINER EXAMPLE of Christian feeling has been 
afforded in a long time than the appeal of Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson for a generous response to the call for 
funds for the feeding of German children. In the days 
immediately following the death of her distinguished 
husband, the German embassy in Washington, by failing 
to half-mast its flag, gave an exhibition of that muddle- 
headedness that has so often made German bureaucracy 
an offense. The incident was hotly resented throughout 
America, and might have had serious effects upon the 
collection of funds. Again, it would have been a case 
of innocent children suffering for the stupidity of their 
elders. Mrs. Wilson, however, has voluntarily come 
from the seclusion in which she might have been justi- 
fied in holding herself for a long time to come, and has, 
by her word io the public, done all that is possible to 
divert from the children the consequences of the inci- 
vility of their government. It is announced by the Fed- 
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eral Council that undesignated funds for German relief 
will be distributed through Protestant agencies in Ger- 
many, and that funds may be designated for distribu- 
tion through any denominational agency now carrying 
on work in Europe, through the American Friends 
Service Committee, and through the Student Friend- 
ship Fund. Food packages to the value of ten dollars 
or multiples thereof may be sent directly to any desig- 
nated individual, pastor, or church in Germany. 


Using Anderson as 
a Red Herring 


HE LIQUE MR INTERESTS, jubilant over the con- 
viction of William H. Anderson, Anti-Saloon League 
officer in New York, are naturally trying to use the case 
National prohibition 
remains the most radical social experiment ever undertaken 


to damage the cause of prohibition. 


It must not be undermined because of 
There is need 


by a large nation. 
any such incidents as the Anderson trial. 
for quick and effective action to restore the confidence of 
the dry constituency in the organizations through which 
But that, likewise, is a side issue. 
National prohibition has not been on trial in the courts of 


their cause is promoted. 


New York. The judge who tried and sentenced Mr. Ander- 
son was careful to read that statement into the official 
The Anti-Saloon League, as such, has 
not been on trial. The wets must not be allowed, through 
any confusion of thinking on the part of the Christian 
people of America, to use the mud that may have stuck 
to Mr. Anderson to deface or defame the great crusade for 
national sobriety. They cannot do so if, for the next few 
months, the drys will think straight and keep thinking. 


records of the case. 


Annual Lynching Record 
Shows Improvement 


TATISTICS annually distributed by Tuskegee Insti- 

tute in regard to lynching in the United States show a 
considerable lessening in this form of social sin during 
1923. In contrast to the 57 lynchings of 1922, the 28 of 
1923 (just less than one-half), looks encouraging. Florida 
and Mississippi have assumed the dismal leadership in this 
business of mob execution; Georgia stands in third place; 
nine states had one lynching or more within their borders. 
On the other hand, there were 46 cases in which mobs, bent 
upon lynching, were balked of their prey. In four of these 
cases the intended victims were women, three of them 
white. The more rigorous attitude of the public is shown 
in the bringing to trial of 52 persons charged with being 
That but two of these were 
sent to the penitentiary is evidence that our courts have 
still some distance to go before they can be said to be deal- 
ing adequately with the issues involved. While it will take 
more than one year’s record to tell whether or not the 
United States is at last on the way toward the elimination 
of this stain from its record as a civilized state, the improve- 
ment now reported is so striking that all sorts of explana- 
tions are being offered for it. From these three are most 
worthy of attention. The migration of the Negro has, on 
his own evidence, been largely caused by his desire to leave 


members of lynching mobs. 
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what he has considered the lynching “danger zone,” and has 
actually removed hundreds of thousands from the regions 
in which mob action has been most frequent. Out of this 
migration has come a new appreciation of the economic 
value of the Negro to the south. These two factors have 
probably been the most potent in challenging the use of the 
rope and the stake. But underneath all there has been the 
constant agitation conducted by the Christian forces of 
the country, culminating during the past few years in the 
constructive efforts of the Committee on Interracial Coop- 
eration. Service of this kind is not spectacular, but it 
evolves slowly that change of mind out of which alone there 
can come a permanent improvement of the relations between 
the races. 


U. S. Navalism Seeks 
Trouble in Peru 


WO MONTHS AGO The Christian Century referred 

to the presence of a large mission of American naval 
officers in Brazil as an incipient cause of international mis- 
understanding in South America. Now there is evidence 
that the same sort of trouble-breeding is going on, under 
official American auspices, in Peru. The Nation presents 
a translation of the speech delivered by Rear Admiral 
Woodward, of the United States naval mission, when he 
placed a wreath upon the monument of Miguel Grau, who 
commanded a warship in the Peruvian-Chilean war of 1879. 
According to one of the papers of Lima, this American 
naval officer exhorted his Peruvian hearers to “take from 
the pages of history some of the bitter lessons which may 
be learned from the sad facts of 1879, when Peru—owing 
to its lack of preparedness for events—was obliged by its 
enemy to accept its peace conditions, simply because the 
Peruvian budget had provided but a small navy, incapable, 
therefore, of rivaling that of the enemy. The power of a 
nation and its naval power go parallel; a weak navy is but 
a preparation for defeat, for a defeat which means humilia- 
With its present naval forces 
Peru has no dominion over the sea. The Peruvian congress 
must sooner or later provide an adequate navy. Otherwise 
Peru will remain an artificial paradise, exposed to unex- 
pected panics and, what is worse, to a war at an inconveni- 
ent hour and to inevitable defeat. History is replete with 
examples of defeats in war owing to unpreparedness. Let 
us hope Peru will not add another chapier to the rest, 
which future generations would read with tears in their 
On the contrary, may Peru, while there is yet time, 
apply the lessons acquired in the naval battle of Angamos 
and write a new page for history on which will be inscribed 
in imperishable characters, for the observance of future 
Prepare to the utmost for the 
execution of your national policy, for the defence of your 
country, and for the honor of your flag.” Old stuff, to be 
sure, and with an old, old outcome. It is proper to go back 
to our original query: What business have the naval rep 
resentatives of the United States to be deliberately fostering 
a policy of militarism in this manner in countries for which, 
under the Monroe doctrine, we have assumed some share 
of moral responsibility? What is a naval officer for ? 


tion and disaster. 


eyes. 


generations, these words: 
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Muffling the 
Trombone 


TIS EVIDENT that the officers of mission societies are 

awakening to the dangers inherent in the advertising 
of the work under their control as an adjunct of commerce. 
One of the secretaries of the American Board, Dr. Cornelius 
H. Patton, has just published a study of the processes 
involved in conducting a foreign missionary society. He 
gives to this book the title, “The Business of Missions,” 
frankly admitting that he seeks to catch the attention of 
usiness men whose familiar concerns are those of busi- 
ness. He makes an appeal for the support of what he calls 
“the great business of the church” in terms supposed to be 
attractive to the man accustomed to sit upon boards of direc- 
tors. But he is careful to introduce this appeal with a 
specific repudiation of the argument based upon the con- 
tribution of missionaries to the building up of the export 
trade. Says Dr. Patton, “The idea that the churches, the 
schools, the hospitals, and the presses we establish in for- 
eign lands are beneficial to American trade has been suffi- 
cently exploited. To argue the case for foreign 
missions on that ground is, in my opinion, a dangerous 
What has been called ‘the most selfless venture of 
the church’ cannot be urged on the basis of increased busi- 
ness done and profit made without suffering loss in another 
and more valuable kind of prestige. List all the benefits you 
can . . . and in not one instance or in all together have 
you touched the mainspring of the missionary enterprise. 
St. Peter or St. Paul would not know what you were talk- 
ing about. Jesus Christ would not recognize in the enter- 
prise that for which he sacrificed his life. ‘Send out 
your missionaries, pray over them, lay hands solemnly upon 
their heads, read their letters, pay their bills, and charge it 
to publicity! Jt will pay!’ That sort of thing in the Wall 
Street Journal or a Babson report might be impressive but 
its appearance in a church publication defeats its own ends.” 
The commercial gentlemen who have so kindly consented 
to write what they have called a new trombone solo for 
the promotion of foreign missions are likely to become 
discouraged if this sort of thing keeps up. 


thing. 


The Power of a 
Single Man’s Will 


HOSE WHO DESPAIR for victory in the struggle 

to do away with war need to ponder the career 
of Eliezer ben Yehudah, who died in Jerusalem a year 
ago. As the London Times tells the story this man 
came to Palestine “aged about twenty-five, with no 
means, no fame, no influential backing, and not even 
a moderately healthy constitution. He possessed but 
one thing—a will power at which one stands aghast.” 
The entire life of the man was devoted to the re- 
establishment of Hebrew as a living language for his 
homeland. The forces against which he had to struggle 
were seemingly invincible. For two milleniums Hebrew 
had been little more than a liturgical language, and in 
Palestine it was regarded as positively blasphemous to 
use it outside the portals of the synagogue. There were 
no terms whereby to express all the conceptions and 
physical improvements that have been introduced in 
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two thousand years. New words had to be coined, and 
then defended as genuine parts of the language. Dur- 
ing all the forty-one years of his life, Palestine was a 
plaything of international politics, which increased the 
difficulty of the task. Yet when the end came, this man 
saw “the new Jerusalem with its entertainments, theat- 
rical performances, operas, public speeches, scientific 
discussions—all in Hebrew. He lived to see Hebrew 
recognized as the official language of his own country ; 
the official publication in Hebrew of a parliamentary 
white paper, the insertion of a clause in the terms of the 
British mandate in Palestine and a census return ac- 
cording to which 96 per cent of the inhabitants of 
Palestine declared Hebrew to be their mother-tongue.” 
The real cause of the slowness of many reforms is the 
lack of belief upon the part of those who are their sup- 
porters that the reforms in question can really be 
brought to pass. Given enough men with a determina- 
tion like that of this wonderful Jew and nothing is im- 
possible. 


Home Missions and 
Community Disservice 


HE COMMUNICATION from Mr. Morse, of the 

Presbyterian Board of National Missions, in our cor- 
respondence columns of this number, is published partly to 
complete the record of an exceedingly significant incident, 
the resignation of Mr. Eastman from the staff of the board, 
referred to in our issue of January 31, and partly as revealing 
the difficulty of getting into the official mind of our estab- 
lished denominationalism just what one means, like Mr. 
Eastman, who offers a radical criticism of the present sys- 
If Mr. Eastman and The Christian Century had made 
themselves understood we doubt that Mr. Morse would have 


tem. 


made any reply at all, not because he and his colleagues 
would be in agreement with our contention, but because our 
contention was so radical and basic as to call for a different 
sort of rejoinder from that which a headquarters secretary, 
as such, is peculiarly qualified to make. To the issue which 
our editorial discussed the administrative devices by which 
responsibility for home mission money is passed back and 
forth between a national home missionary agency and its 
subsidiary or connectional regional and district organiza- 
tions are quite irrelevant. Facts patent to all who observe 
without official bias or sectarian limitation make it clear that 
a large share of the funds contributed for home missionary 
work are employed in positive disservice to the spiritual 
interests of our communities. Mr. Morse admits 10 per 
cent; we would venture a guess of nearer 50 per cent, 
perhaps more. The discrepancy here is not one of mathe- 
matics, but of judgment as to what constitutes “competitive 
enterprises.” The overchurching evil is immeasurably 
greater and more flagrant than any one expects a denomi- 
national official to concede. The facts speak for themselves 
to any one who looks upon a community less to find out 
how his denominational enterprise is getting along, and 
more to find out how the community is getting along. What 
is and what is not a “competitive enterprise” is manifestly 
capable of wide latitude of definition. The unbiased observer 
simply does not make of the facts what our correspondent 
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has apparently convinced himself they demonstrate. Apol- 
ogies for or evasions of the widespread and intolerable em- 
ployment of home mission funds to advance denominational 
rivalries is not dignifying in any of us in this day of grace 
and enlightenment. The readiness of an official of today 
to vouch with categorical assurance for the policies and 
procedure of his institution through a sweep of 122 check- 
ered, strenuous and exceedingly pregnant years is perhaps 
not the least striking evidence of our failure to get our 
contention over the threshold of his understanding. 


The Idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson 


HE PASSING OF WOODROW WILSON is an 
He 
was political leader and statesman, and the measure 
of his genius is rightly taken in terms of his significance 
for secular life. He was scholar and interpreter of 
his country’s history, and our measure of his genius 
must include a judgment as to the light shed by his 
intellect upon events which had transpired before he 
came upon the public scene. But the full significance 
for his personality and its ultimate assessment in the 
court of history will be in terms of those infinite depths 
of hope and faith which were quickened and roused by 
him as by no other leader of modern democracy. To 
him it was not merely given to administer the resources 
and forces at hand in a state which called him to be its 
chief executive, nor to analyze and interpret events and 
him had been the 
heroes: his was the supreme privilege and glory of 
creative leadership. 


event in the religious experience of mankind. 


deeds of which other men before 


Like potter’s clay the wistful, willing materials of 
human hope and expectation were brought plastic to 
Woodrow Wilson’s hand. He was all but worshipped 
by the masses of mankind, not in western nations alone 
but in oriental nations; not in the allied nations alone 
but in the enemy nations. He was invested in their 
thought with a kind of superhuman power and a preter- 
natural purity and singleness of purpose. Mr. Wilson 
stood at the center of a vast movement of the spiritual 
life of mankind. He uttered words and performed 
deeds which evoked and released in human souls fresh 
hopes and faiths, and by his lofty position and personal 
genius gave direction to the aspirations and purposes 
which his words and deeds called forth. No other 
man in American history—not Washington nor even 
Lincoln—so compels us to go to the spiritual order to 
find terms in which to make a just and satisfying assess- 
ment of his significance for mankind. And no con- 
temporary—not Lenin nor even Gandhi—has gathered 
into himself the vast volume of hope and faith, drawn 
from such great spiritual depths, as that which the na- 
tions poured into Woodrow Wilson’s bosom. No man 
in history became in his own lifetime the object of a 
hope and trust so nearly universal and so profound as 
that which the world gave to Mr. Wilson at the height 
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of the war and in the days of the peace-making. One 
can hardly look back five years ago and behold him on 
the lofty eminence which he had attained without an 
actual sense of physical dizziness. 

How Woodrow Wilson came to his preeminent place 
is a story too fresh in all our minds to need re-telling 
now. Enamored of the sentiments of pacifism in his 
first term, intent upon preserving neutrality not merely 
as a technical fiction but as a mood and conviction of 
the mind, he resisted all efforts to push this country 
into the war, declaring that America’s hope was for 
peace without victory and affirming that it was Europe's 
quarrel alone, in the causes of which we had no stake 
or interest. Elected to a second term because “he kept 
us out of war,” Mr. Wilson found himself suddenly 
swept into the very vortex of the conflict. When the 
impudent orders were given by Germany to neutral 
vessels entering the zone of her paper blockade, public 
wrath arose like a tidal wave carrying President and 
congress with it. Once in, the genius of the President 
asserted itself in masterful ways—in mobilizing the 
youth of the land, in financing the allies, in deflecting 
factory processes to military purposes, in transporting 
troops. The world waked up one morning a year after 
war was declared to discover to its amazement that a 
million and a half of Yankee soldiers were already in 
France and ready for actual fighting. 

But it was not in these executive functions as Presi- 
dent and commander of the army that Mr. Wilson per- 
formed his chief service as a maker of war. His greater 
deeds were performed with words, lucid, flame-bearing 
words that set fire to the hearts of his own countrymen 
and kindled new vision and courage in the wearied 
soul of Europe’s fagged peoples. By his formulation 
of America’s motives in the war, he reformulated the 
motives of all the allies. He took the raw, grim pur- 
poses for which the allies were bleeding to death and 
sublimated them with idealism and holiness. Into the 
conflict he sent America with the hearty and thrilling 
speech of democracy and liberty and new world hopes 
upon her lips. This is the war to end war! We fight 
the battle of the oppressed against their oppressors! 
Our enemy is not Germany, but Prussianism! We make 
cause against no people, not even against the German 
people, whom while we slay we love, but against their 
demon-inspired rulers who have deceived them! 

Prior to the entry of the United States into the war 
no such holy fire burned in the heart of the allies. 
France fought for grim fear and ancient revenge. British 
statesmen struck their highest moral note when they 
declared with Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
that England’s reason for fighting boiled down to a 
question of honor raised by Germany’s invasion of Bel- 
gium. Italy came in after long indecision, pending ne- 
gotiation with both sides for the better terms of reward 
in the event of victory. The war was being fought on 
the level of economic interest or the level of national- 
istic fear and hope and hate, or the level of honorable 
devotion to duty. Wounded Belgium provided the 
highest emotion that had been released in the hearts of 
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the fighting nations before the United States went in. 
But Mr. Wilson gathered up all the motives and emo- 
tions which had been associated with our past wars— 
the Revolutionary, the Civil and the Spanish,—and 
wove them into the very texture and fabric of this war 
with an artistry and vigor that thenceforth raised the 
battle to the level of a holy crusade. England had 
called her war loans, “Victory” loans, but America 
called hers “Liberty” loans. Thus the poetry of patriot- 
ism and the deep-channeled historic emotions of our 
national experience were transfused into the blanched 
body of the world war. The conflict was Americanized, 
in its psychology and its motives. Dynamic impulses 
were released in men’s hearts everywhere. Faint and 
flagging spirits, worn with suffering and the long, long 
night of uncertainty, felt fresh increments of power 
under the spell of America’s lofty ideal. American 
troops came fresh and unwearied on the field to fight 
for no alien cause but for the same cause, only on a 
larger scale, for which their fathers had gladly given 
their lives. 

Thus Mr. Wilson became to the whole world the 
symbol of the allied apologetic. With America’s vast 
wealth behind him and the limitless fighting power of 
four million men under arms, half of whom were at the 
time in France, and with the prestige of the universal 
acceptance of his own lofty interpretation of war aims, 
he went to the peace conference. The conditions of 
the armistice had been of his formulating. Germany, 
recognizing his preeminent position among her enemies 
and conscious of the incipient disintegration of her own 
morale as the result of the penetration of Mr. Wilson’s 
idealistic sentiments into the mind of her soldiery and 
citizenry, declared her willingness to ground arms if 
the allies would make peace on the basis of the fourteen 
points and Mr. Wilson’s other official utterances. The 
promise was solemnly given, and the war was over. 


At the peace conference the allies grossly betrayed 


their sacred covenant. The peace structure was built 
upon victory, not upon justice. It was the same kind of 
peace that had been made from time immemorial at the 
end of every victorious war, save only that war which 
was settled by Lincoln and Grant with the latter’s 
formula, Let us have peace! Mr. Wilson resisted the 
forces that were making the peace. There can be no 
doubt of that. How hard he resisted is a matter of 
dispute. We have no word from him to show that he 
recoiled from the outrage and perfidy of the treaty 
which Germany was compelled to sign. Certain details 
like the Fiume matter were made occasion of his near 
withdrawal from the conference. He sent for his boat 
to take him home. Persuasion and concession induced 
him to remain. The covenant of the league of nations 
was written into the treaty in terms dictated by or 
acceptable to Mr. Wilson. He reasoned that it would 
be better to accept the iniquity of the treaty as the 
price of getting the league than to abandon the confer- 
ence and imperil the league. 

The result all the world knows. His course solidified 
against him both liberals and reactionaries in America. 
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He made bed-fellows of our political idealists and our 
visionless realists. The liberals could not swallow the 
treaty and the reactionaries could not swallow the 
league. But treaty and league were tied up in one 
package. They could not be separately considered. 
The final result was such a popular repudiation as no 
President has ever received at an American election. 
Mr. Wilson, stricken with illness, and embittered by 
the debacle, passed his remaining days as a living 
tragedy, the object of the reverent affection of his fol- 
lowers and of that respectful pity into which his help- 
lessness had transformed the partisan hate of his op- 
ponents. 

How are we to explain so great a fall? Is it one of 
those inscrutable ironies which fate is ever likely to 
play upon any of the sons of men? Or do its causes 
lie within reach of our understanding? The answer 
hardly seems in doubt. There were two deep-lying but 
plainly discernible roots out of which this failure grew. 

One of these was the simple fact that Mr. Wilson 
changed his role at the height of the play. His role 
was prophet, spokesman of humanity, spokesman of 
God. From the moment of America’s entrance into 
the war to the sailing of the George Washington, Mr. 
Wilson’s power lay in the ideals which he uttered and 
which he came at last to symbolize. In the thick of 
negotiation at the council table, he abandoned the high 
level of democracy, and justice, and scrupulous honor 
in the fulfilment of promises, and allowed himself to be 
drawn into the moral confusion of greedy, cunning and 
fear-bound diplomacy. He exchanged his plain mantle 
of idealism for the brilliant-hued garments of real- 
politic. And he went to defeat. The ideal seemed most 
unreal at the very moment when it was most real. Out 
of its normal mental habitat his mind did not function 
normally, and he consented to a peace which gave the 
lie to all that he had stood for. What Versailles needed 
was that one should stand there for God, and say that 
he would enter into no peace of perfidy and dishonor. 
If it is replied that the allies would not listen to God, 
that they were hell-bent in their determination to crush 
Germany and pluck the fruits of their victory, the an- 
swer is that no moral victory this side of Calvary would 
compare to that which the spokesman for God could 
have won had he abandoned the conference and re- 
turned to America’s shores with hands empty but clean. 
We would have a different world today had he done so. 
This is the obvious explanation of Woodrow Wilson's 
defeat: he failed to carry his idealism through; he 
compromised his honor and the truth of God at the 
supreme moment, the moment to which both his own 
vision and divine providence had wondrously guided 
him. 

The other explanation is not so obvious, but it is 
more important for us to grasp it because its implica- 
tions, unlike Mr. Wilson’s course at Paris, have a prac- 
tical bearing upon our own moral responsibility and our 
future action. Mr. Wilson’s idealism failed because, 
primarily, it was all along an unreal idealism, an arti- ¢ 
ficial though marvelously skillful manipulation of 
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idealistic concepts which could not in the nature of 
things have the backing of reality. This is simply an 
abstract way of saying that the ideal aims and motives 
with which Mr. Wilson sought to sublimate the war 
enterprise and make it a holy thing were all along and 
have since proved to be false to fact. It is a hard thing 
to say, but it no longer requires courage to say it, since 
practically every voice from that of Mr. Lloyd George 
to the Chicago Tribune now joins in an almost unani- 
mous verdict that the war was dead loss even to the 
victors. The collapse of Mr. Wilson’s great authority 
was brought about fundamentally through the disillu- 
sionment with which his idealism itself came to be re- 
garded. This is the deeper and more adequate explana- 
tion of the opposition which Mr. Wilson met in official 
Washington, particularly among the senators. That 
there was partisanship of the meanest variety, that 
there was tactlessness and stubbornness on Mr. Wil- 
son's part in his unwillingness to accept reservations, 
that there was wilfulness in the opposition, no one will 
dispute. But partisanship and tactlessness and wilful- 
ness cannot account for so stupendous a decision as the 
senate made. 


The causes lie deeper. They are found 


in the revelations made at Paris. In the very process 
of formulating the treaty the allied governments be- 
trayed the fact that they had at heart no such idealism 
as that which Mr. Wilson had released in American 
feeling and flung like a beautiful drapery over the 
whole of Europe. At Paris the drapery was withdrawn, 
and the age-old realities stood forth sordid and stark. 
The process and product of the peace conference put 
the facts beyond doubt. Our opposition to the treaty 
and to the league itself was the instinctive recoil from 
an entangling alliance with Europe’s affairs on a basis 
carrying such implications. Isolationism easily found 
an apologetic for itself when no more hopeful condi- 
tions and terms of participation could be proposed. 
Since those tense days of bitterness and indirection, 
this sense of disillusionment has been spreading through 
the soul of the nation. A great question mark has been 
written over the whole war. Steadily the truth has 
been forcing itself upon us all that what passed for 
idealism during the war was a compound of senti- 
mentalism and propaganda. It served its purpose of 
stimulating the people to fight; it won the war; it in- 
vested Mr. Wilson with a unique character. But when 
the tumult and shouting had died this pseudo-idealism 
could not stand the test of reality. 


at all. 


It was not idealism 
For idealism is the deepest and realest realism. 
It is no sugar-coating for bitter reality; it is no device 
wherewith to decorate some unsightly aspect of life as 
we cover an open grave with flowers. When you get 
an ideal you are at the bottom of the universe. Our 
world war did just the same thing that war has always 
done—it sought to sanctify itself with the vestments of 
the highest idealism it could command. In Woodrow 
Wilson it found a master intellect, trained in the lan- 
guage of religion and patriotism, accustomed to the 
dialectical exercise of manipulating moral categories. 
He stood on an eminence from which his voice could 
be heard across the world. He declared that this was 
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God’s war, a war for human liberty. And men believed 
him. He believed himself. The spirit of war had filled 
the world. It held us all. It held our scholar Presj- 
dent. In our war mood he seemed a prophet, a spokes. 
man for God. When he went to make peace for us we 
clothed him with a kind of pontifical majesty and he 
carried himself becomingly in the glory of our uni. 
versal ecstasy. Our idealism was the idealism of a 
dream. We had been caught up into the air of un. 
reality and there was a wide space between us and the 
firm ground of truth. 

All this was revealed to our instinct, though not to 
our intelligence, when Mr. Wilson returned home with 
the treaty. What we then felt we now begin to see, 
that we had believed lies. This war was not waged 
to end war! It was not a universal errand of chivalry 
on behalf of the oppressed! It was not a war to make 
the world safe for democracy! In annihilating Prus- 
sianism other nations had opened their breasts to re- 
ceive the demon which our warfare had left discarnate! 
Our idealism was limited to the sphere of our good in- 
tentions; it was subjective; it was the child of our 
wishes, but it did not reflect reality. Slowly but surely 
our disenchantment is being penetrated by the truth 
that war and idealism do not belong together, that they 
can only be fused for a moment under the heat of a 
public passion which burns away the very apparatus 
by which men think truly ; and when the passion is gone 
the two fall apart. 

Inevitably, therefore, the grandeur of Mr. Wilson's 
idealism will be tested by the increasing conviction 
that he attempted to do the morally impossible. His- 
tory will not be content to consider only the league 
and the treaty, and the right or wrong of Mr. Wilson 
and the senate. It will go deeper into the foundations 
of Mr. Wilson’s fame than that. It will ask how he 
came to be regarded as an idealist, a prophet, in the first 
place. And its judgment will take into account his 
magnificent success in making glorious an inglorious 
war, and will assign him his place on that score. But 
the history that will so judge will, please God, be a new 
history. It will have new standards and tests of great- 
ness. It may find in the Ramsay MacDonalds and the 
William E. Orchards and the Jane Addamses the more 
heroic idealists of this fierce day in which all our souls 
have been tried as by fire. 


Two Hands on One Boy 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY | liked to have 


my Face and Hands Clean. But I had no love 
for the process by which they had to become clean. 
And many times I assumed that they were clean, when 
an Unbiassed Observer might have held a Divergent 
Opinion. And my sons, when they were small, liked 
Cold Water about as well as their father did in his 
youth. But my Little Grandson is a Miracle of Clean- 
liness, and loveth to have his Face and Hands Washed. 
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That is to say, he loveth a Little Joke that we have con- 
cerning the matter. 

And it came about on this wise. The little lad came 
to visit me and Keturah, and the time arrived for Lunch. 
And I said Let us go and wash thy Hands. And he 
said, They need no washing. 

Then said I, Let me wash One Hand and see how the 
other looketh beside it. 

So I washed one of his hands. 

Then I said, Place the Two Hands side by side, and 
let us see whether they belong both of them to the 
same boy. 

And when we looked at them together, he agreed 
with me that those Two Hands could not by any pos- 
sibility belong to the Same Boy. 

Then said I, Which Hand shall we cut off? Or shall 
we wash the one that will make the Two Hands look 
alike? 

And he said, Let us wash the Other Hand. 
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And when I had done it, he said, Now the Two Hands 
belong on the Same Boy. And he was right about it. 

Then said I, Let us see if we can match the Two 
Clean Hands with a Clean Face. 

And then I said, Thy face is Very Clean. 
if we can Comb thy Hair. 


Let us see 


Now we have done this Many Times since that first 
day, and it hath become a Very Pleasant Joke with us, 
and a Merry Game. 

And it is in this way we make progress in life. For 
the job of reforming any of us is too large for a single 
contract. But now and then we discover that we have 
improved a very little in one particular, and then we 
sometimes have grace enough to wash the other hand 
to make it match the virtue that we possess. And if the 
process continue long enough, there is hope that in 
time we may come so that the whole of us shall match 
ourselves at our best. 


VERSE 


The Preacher’s Message 


E GUYS was some tough crowd down there, I'll say, 
That time the preacher come to help us live. 

We didn’t know the things we had to give. 

Says Bill: “I don’t believe in God, not any way.” 

‘What kind of God?” “Why, him up in the sky, 

\Vith a long white beard, an’ sittin’ on a throne, 

A-knockin’ o’ the world like ’twant his own.” 

Then says the preacher-man, “No more do I.” 


That got us started. Says the preacher: “Men, 
You’ve seen an arc-light sputterin’ in the fog, 
All kinds 0’ colors circlin’ round it?” “Then,” 
Says Bill, “the colors’s us, parts o’ the light 0’ God ?” 
An’ says the preacher: “Bill, you got it right. 
Our God is like a glory in the night.” 

Coratie Howarp HAMAN. 


Youth 


HILD of the sun and wind, 
Child of the fearless eyes, 
What do you see on the mountain 
Where the blue mists rise? 


I see a holy city 

Veiled in a mystic light; 
And I see a stately palace 
With walls of crystal white. 


Come, come, child of the sun 
And child of the fearless eyes, 
Surely you see the pine trees 

From the blue mists rise? 


No, no, I see a tower 

Where a crimson banner flies— 
And I’m off to climb the mountain 
Where the blue mists rise. 


Etrnor C. Woorson. 


Prayer 


THANK thee, God, that thou hast quickened me 
With love for all this beauty thou hast made 
In gardens, people, sunsets, winds and sea, 
A world where sound with color always played. 


I praise thee, God, for fashioning my soul 

Of burning flame, fleet-wingéd, glad and high, 

A fire that makes the fullest life my goal, 

Yet shrinks not, should the summons come, to die. 


I pray thee, God, that thou wilt use this gift, 
My love for beauty and my spirit’s flame, 
And make them more responsive to thy will, 
More swift to do thy work without acclaim. 


Help me to share my eager heart with those 
Who know not happiness without alloy, 
To gladden 'esser ones and lift them up 
From ugly moil to sunlit paths of joy! 


Harriet Smita McLuckie. 


Fashion 
I SHALL be old-fashioned 
If I believe in God: 
Time has buried Deity 
Under the sod. 


I shall be old-fashioned, 
Following the Cross: 
Calvary is buried, too, 
Under creeping moss. 


But If I die tomorrow, 
It is still the style 

To venture into Heaven— 
At least, for a while. 


Frances AVERY FAUNCE. 





A Woman’s View of the Virgin Birth 


A Sermon—By Maude Royden 


This sermon was published in The Christian Century in 
1921. From the moment of its appearance there began to 
be received a great volume of requests for the issue in which 
it appeared, which issue was soon exhausted. Not alone to 
satisfy this direct request, but because the sermon bears so 
uniquely upon the issue that has in the past two years come 
to be a test point of the fundamentalists, do we republish 
it. It will be followed next week by a contribution on the 
same subject by Dr. William E. Barton, distinguished pastor 
and former moderator of the Congregational National 
Council—Tue Epitor. 


“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.”—John I, 14. 


AM GOING TO PREACH tonight what some of you 

may think a very unsatisfactory sermon, because, to be 
honest with you, I have not entirely made up my own mind 
on this extraordinarily difficult question ; and if you can see 
—indeed, I do not desire to conceal it from you—which 
way my thoughts tend, I desire to say beforehand that I 
do not feel that we have yet grasped all the meaning of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth of our Lord. And if, never- 
theless, I try to tackle it in public, it is because I think 
theology has suffered too much from theologians refus- 
ing to discuss in public what they believe to be true. If 
you are going to defer discussion of a subject until every- 
body is perfectly clear about it, you will never discuss any- 
thing at all, least of all will you discuss anything that in- 
volves a difficult theological problem. If theologians sit 
in their studies and work out their own theories without 
ever bringing them to the test of the judgment of humanity, 
they get, I think, very much aloof from humanity and, as 
Bacon said of the medieval scholastic theologians, become 
almost like spiders spinning webs out of their own insides. 
I am not a theologian, except in the sense that I am per- 
suaded that theology is the business of every man and 
woman, and that we shall not get a really orthodox theology 
until every man and woman tries to see their clearest, to 
think their hardest, to think also their noblest, about all the 
doctrines that are the foundation of our religion. So, 
although I do not feel I have got the whole answer, I do 
want to try to state for you the case on both sides of this 
thorny question, and to suggest the direction in which it 
seems to me modern thought is moving. 


NO TROUBLE WITH MIRACLES 


Now, first of all, those of you who know my line of teach- 
ing at all will know that it is not the “miraculous” element 
in the virgin birth that would give me any trouble. I believe 
that what we call miracles are simply the operation of forces 
that we do not understand; and any miracle that has suffi- 
cient evidence for it I will believe to be, not a breaking of 
law, but the operation of some great force in nature whose 
nature and whose laws we have not yet understood. There- 
fore, when I am told that Christ healed the sick, or walked 
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on the sea, or raised the dead, I am persuaded—and it is on 
his own teaching that my persuasion rests—that here are 
great forces operating under law, and that no breach in 
nature has taken place, only there has come into operation 
a force whose laws we have not yet formulated or under- 
stood. Now does the virgin birth come into this kind of 
category? It is true that it is claimed to be a unique event; 
it is not suggested that it could ever happen again. But, 
then, the incarnation is also a unique event. And therefore 
such an event as the virgin birth might, even though it 
remains unique, be the natural way of our Lord’s coming 
into the world, because his coming was also unique. A cer- 
tain set of circumstances might lead in the world of nature 
to some event perfectly in accordance with natural law, 
although it might never happen again. Therefore, to me, 
neither the fact that it is what we call a “miracle,” nor the 
fact that it is unique, seems conclusive evidence against the 
virgin birth. 
THE QUESTION OF GENEALOGY 

Just let me state for a moment the sort of evidence that 
is brought, as a matter of historical inquiry, for and against 
this great event. First of all, you know that the record of 
it exists only in two of the gospels, those of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. On the other hand, it is also in these gospels 
that the genealogical tree of our Lord’s descent from David 
is given, and in both cases that genealogical tree shows the 
descent, not of our Lord’s mother, but of Joseph, his alleged 
father. Now if our Lord was not the son of Joseph, why 
did these two evangelists give a genealogy which is the 
genealogy of Joseph? Theologians reply, “Because it was 
not possible under Roman or Jewish law to assign any child 
except to his father’s family; and therefore if these evan- 
gelists knew that our Lord had no human father, they were 
nevertheless compelled by the exigencies of the case, which 
did not conceive of the possibility of a child that had no 
father, to put him into the descent of Joseph, and that not 
to have done so would have been to suggest that he was ille- 
gitimate.” I confess that that answer seems to me very 
inconclusive. These gospels were not written for lawyers, 
for scholars, for historians. They were an evangel to be 
given to the world in order to preach Christianity. These 
are among the earlier documents—not so early as St. Paul’s 
epistles, not quite so early as St. Mark’s gospel; but still 
among the earlier documents which record the great truths 
of Christianity to the world. Now if the virgin birth be a 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity, if our Lord, in order to be 
God at all, must have been born of a virgin, as theologians 
now tell us, to what purpose do these evangelists give us 
the genealogical tree of Joseph? If they were trying to 
secure for Christ some possession that had to be proved 
in a court of law—why, yes! If they were simply writing a 
family history—why, yes! But if they were trying to con- 
vert the world to the worship of God as incarnate in Christ, 
and the virgin birth is part of that gospel, then surely to 
give the genealogy of Joseph was quite extraordinarily 
irrelevant. 
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Then I ought in fairness to point out—though I cannot 
go into details—that the actual verses which I read to you 
as the lesson, the record of the birth of Christ given by St. 
Luke, can be read in consecutive and rational order with 
the omission of that part which states that our Lord was 
born of a virgin. If any of you are sufficiently interested, 
you will find when you go home that you can take out these 
verses and yet leave a completely sensible and reasonable 
narrative. It is, in short, possible that they were interpolated 
later. 

DID EARLIEST WRITERS KNOW THIS DOCTRINE? 


Then you have te notice that St. Mark, who is the earliest 
writer of a gospel, does not mention this doctrine at all. 
And St. Paul, whose epistles were written earlier still, does 
not even seem to know that there was such a doctrine as the 
virgin birth. Neither does the author of the fourth gospel. 
Now, it is always extremely dangerous to base an argument 
on silence—to say, “Because so-and-so does not refer to 
this, therefore he did not know of it.” So much depends, 
of course, on what you are trying to prove. For instance, 
St. Matthew was writing to prove to the Jews that our 
Lord was their Messiah. Therefore he emphasizes points 
which he felt would appeal to the Jewish expectation of a 
Messiah. St. Luke omits some of this, because he was not 
writing for that particular purpose; and it would be a mis- 
take to say that what he leaves out was not true, or that 
he did not know of it. It is, as I have said, always danger- 
ous to argue from silence. 


And yet I confess that I find the fact that St. John never 
mentions the virgin birth rather staggering, because what 


he set out to prove in his gospel was precisely the divinity of 
our Lord; and this, we are told, rests on, and is implied in, 
his virgin birth. We are assured that if we disbelieve the 
virgin birth we shall, we must, disbelieve the divinity of 
our Lord. Now St. John’s whole gospel is addressed to 


that point. He does not tell us how a little baby was born 
ina manger, ina shed. He does not tell us the early history 
of Joseph and Mary, or of our Lord’s childhood, or the little 
homely details of his human life. He begins: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. The same in the beginning was with 
God. And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” Now, to 
leave out of an argument which was designed to prove the 
divinity of our Lord a circumstance so relevant as the virgin 
birth does seem very extraordinary indeed. And it seems 
all the more extraordinary since this gospel was written so 
late. The gospel called that of St. John was probably writ- 
ten between eighty and one hundred years after the birth 
of our Lord; our Lady can hardly have been living, yet 
this gospel, whose object was to prove the Godhead of Christ 
has no mention anywhere of virgin birth! If St. John were 
trying to prove the divinity of Christ today and believed in 
the virgin birth, is it conceivable that he would never men- 
tion it? Could an argument so relevant to the case be 
omitted ? 
WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


Well, we are told, in turn, that the reason why there is 
no mention of the virgin birth in the early years—that is to 
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say, in the years recorded in St. Paul’s epistle—is because 
it was not possible for such a thing to be known or discussed 
during the lifetime of our Lord’s mother. That is a point 
at which I feel that theology has required the point of view 
of women. Just conceive what you are really implying about 
our Lady when you say that. Here is a doctrine which, if it 
is true, must be profoundly significant ; a doctrine on which 
we are told today our whole belief in the divinity of Christ 
rests ; and our Lady, while Christianity was being preached, 
during the first, crucial years of evangelism, being the only 
person who knew this vitally important fact, did not say 
anything about it, out of what is called “feminine modesty!” 
There are limits, I believe, to the follies into which “femi- 
nine modesty” will carry the silliest of women, let alone the 
greatest and best who ever breathed, the mother of our 
Lord. And if we are to believe that she thought this thing 
so unimportant that she never mentioned it to any person 
until she was just about to die, so unimportant that she 
allowed the world to be evangelized without any reference 
to it whatever (she left the disciples of our Lord in com- 
plete ignorance during the first forty or fifty years—or 
even more, if we are to judge by the fourth gospel), we 
must either assume that the matter really was unimportant, 
or that our Lady was not the wise, noble, and courageous 
woman we have always believed her to be, but one in whom 
self-regarding delicacy was carried to such an extreme as 
to leave in the deepest doubt and confusion a doctrine which, 
we are told today, is of supreme importance. 


THE ENTAIL OF SIN 


And on another point I think the help of women has 
been needed. We are told that our Lord had to be born of 
a virgin because, had he been born in the ordinary way, he 
would have inherited the entail of sin which comes down 
to us from our first forefathers. Is there any mother in this 
congregation who dreams that if, by a miracle, her child had 
been born without a father, it would, by that fact alone, 
have been exempted from human frailty? Is there any 
mother here who dreams that children are only the children 
of their fathers? This legal fiction on which our laws of 
succession have been made to rest, this mistaken physiology 
which regards man alone as the creator of life, has adduced 
in the service of a very important Christian doctrine a testi- 
mony which is absolutely without value. If our Lord had 
to be born outside the common lot of human beings he 
would have to be born without any parents, father or 
mother. And the Roman Catholic church, recognizing the 
necessary consequence of its own teaching, has been forced 
in the end to proclaim the immaculate conception of our 
Lord’s mother. It is a logical necessity; yet it does not 
really help very much, because it only pushes the matter 
back another generation. And our theology as it stands, 
demanding the absence of a human father in order to break 
the entail, while there is still a human mother carrying it 
on, has produced an argument which-—whether the doctrine 
it is designed to support be true or not—has no validity 
whatever. I repeat, | wish women had had more to do with 
the building up of our theology. They would never have 
fallen into so extravagant an error as to suppose a child’s 
mother had no part in the nature of her child. 

Now let us go a little deeper. We are told that our Lord 
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cannot have been the son of God if he was born in the 
ordinary way. Do not some of you feel with me that, if 
it is difficult to believe in our Lord’s divinity if he was born 
in the ordinary way, it is not less difficult to believe in his 
humanity if he was not born in the ordinary way? We 
desire to feel—and I think this generation more than any 
other—that this Leader and Captain of ours did know all 
human limitations, that he lived and worked in time and 
space, in a human body, subject to human limitations like 
our own. That he was tempted in all points like as we are 
is half the value of Christ to us; that if he worked mighty 
works, he did them under laws which we also can obey, 
using forces which are also at our command. 

If he did these things not as man but as God, what are 
Can 
we do these things? Can we heal the sick or raise the dead ? 
Why should we expect to? This God who did it, did it 
because he was God, and not because he was man. Now, 
to me the content of the gospel is just this: that God came 
to us to show us what man ought to be like, what man can 
do, how man should live. If he called us to follow his 
example, knowing that he used other powers and had a 
different kind of body from ours, is it not a mockery to 
speak of his example to us? Is it not just because he lived 
here subject, while a child, to his parents, subject through- 
out his life to human limitations—is it not just for that 
reason that we can follow him, that when we fall behind 
him we can believe that others may yet follow him, that his 
life is to us not a distant, far-off thing that happened nine- 
teen hundred years ago, but the life every man and woman 
is called upon to lead today? If we are to think of him as 
something outside the limits of humanity, do we not, in 
grasping at his divinity, lose something of our sense of his 
humanity ? 


they tous? Why, it was nineteen hundred years ago! 


THE MORAL CONTENT 


And, again, there is a still more difficult question involved 
in this doctrine of the virgin birth. One cannot resist an 
uneasy suspicion that it arose in the minds of men out of a 
sense that there is something fundamentally base about 
sex, that for God to be born of the ordinary love of an 
ordinary man and woman—ordinary, 1 mean, in the sense 
of normal—was impossible, because the human desire of 
men and women for each other is ignoble, is even base. It 
is, I believe, to many of us, this moral content of the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth that is most troubling—not the 
evidence for or against a certain passage in St. Matthew or 
St. Luke, not the difficulty of believing a “miracle,” but the 
sense that human sex relations are regarded as being on a 
lower plane than the life of virginity; and that to assume 
that God could not come to his people through the love of 
a man and woman is to assume that in love, when it is 
expressed in sex, there is something that is degrading and 
that cannot therefore partake of the divine. ‘The satisfac- 
tion of the sex-instinct is a concession to our lower nature,” 
a correspondent wrote to me the other day; “not the prep- 
aration one would desire before holy communion.” Nor 
before the incarnation, men have argued. And so the virgin 
birth becomes necessary, for reasons which many of us 
reject as mistaken, and even ignoble, today. 


You may say, perhaps, that I have made out my case 
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against the virgin birth, but have not given you any ideg 
why I still probe into this question and trouble myself ang 
you about it. I will tell you. It is not because there are 
passages about it in St. Matthew and St. Luke. It is because 
all Christian people for centuries believed it. It is even 
more because you will find this doctrine in so many of the 
great spiritual religions of the world. Now, I have—I don’ 
know if you have; some of you have, I know—a deep re. 
spect for a great human instinct like that. The fact that one 
religion after another has preached the incarnation of God 
in a human form is to me one of the most conclusive rea- 
sons for believing in the incarnation. The fact that men 
have everywhere believed in the existence of a God is to me 
a very convincing reason for believing that God exists. That 
men have believed in their own immortal spirits predisposes 
me to believe in immortality. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


DOCTRINE AND INSTINCT, 


Is there not in this insurgent belief in a great mysterious 
doctrine—such as that of the virgin birth—something which 
should prevent us from lightly throwing it aside, or saying, 
“This is something our foolish forefathers may have be- 
lieved, but we do not?” Does it not at least compel us to 
consider very, very carefully indeed, before we cast aside 
a tradition so old and so human? And so, because the evi- 
dence of this particular fact seems to me so weak, yet the 
belief in it so old and so widespread, I begin to ask myself, 
“What was it that human judgment was feeling after when 
it conceived this doctrine of the virgin birth?” <A doctrine 
which you find in other religions than Christianity, which 
you find Christians instinctively formulating themselves? 
What instinct of human nature is it that has brought them 
to express themselves in this strange mystical doctrine? | 
believe it is this: there is deep in the hearts of most of us 
a revolt against the idea that men are essentially sinful, 
against that old, old feeling that sex is shameful, and that 
man is “born in sin,” which is expressed in such moving 
terms in the Fifty-first Psalm: “Behold I was shapen in 
wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived me ;” that 
sense that there is in our own flesh an enemy that destroys 
us, that there is in consequence something shameful in the 
very birth of human beings, so that the Jewish mother 
needed purification when she had accomplished her miracle 
of childbirth, and even the Christian mother, in the Roman 
Catholic church, goes through a ceremony which suggests 
purification. And, although in my own church, the church 
of England, the service known as the “churching of women” 
does not suggest the need of purification, yet I find that in 
the minds of a very large number of people—women as well 
as men—the idea persists that this service is to “purify” 
after childbirth. 


BEGOTTEN IN SIN 


And against that—which I believe to be a profoundly 
mistaken doctrine—against that, there is a continual desire 
in the hearts of men to find a birth which shall not be shame- 
ful, to conceive a new humanity which was not “begotten 
in sin.” And so, when they find some man who is more 
like God than anyone they have known, they say, “This 
man was born indeed; but his birth was pure and lovely; 
he was born without any taint or stain of sin.” And be 
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cause we always tend to materialize our most spiritual con- 
ceptions, the very revolt against the idea that human birth 
is shameful has crystallized itself into the material doctrine 
that this man, that man, the other man, was born of a virgin. 
In just the same way, the truth that there is a great power 
in chastity has often crystallized in the superstition that 
there is some strange magical power in physical virginity. 
[he true spiritual conception has expressed itself haltingly, 
even misleadingly, in material terms. 
with the doctrine of the virgin birth. 


Even so has it been 
Here is enshrined at 
one and the same time man’s tragic knowledge of his own 
sin—his almost despairing consciousness of the degrada- 
tion of humanity, which makes it seem impossible for the 
divine to become incarnate through human passion; and the 
great resurgent hope that humanity is nobler than it sup- 
posed, that it is capable of redemption, that birth may become 
wholly pure, and God himself be born into the world. 

How could this Lord and Saviour of ours be born, we 
ask ourselves, in anything but perfect purity? And if belief 
in the absolute purity of the birth of Jesus Christ has ex- 
pressed itself to a world unready—tragically unready—to 
think of purity except in material terms, in the form of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth, is not that a very understand- 
able symbol of a great and lovely faith? 


THE WORD MADE FLESH 


I cannot throw 
aside easily a doctrine that has appeared and reappeared in 
human history, in one religion after another, and those the 
noblest and the most spiritual. If I cannot feel that the 
evidence for the historical fact is sufficient, I am forced at 
least to treat the belief with reverence, to try to understand 
why it is and what it is that men seek to express in this 


That, at least, is as far as I am able to go. 
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way. And I believe that this is what lies behind the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. If I am right, perhaps in the future this 
very doctrine which today seems to set a kind of stigma on 
the birth which comes from the love of a man and woman 
will at last consecrate it. There is a mighty virtue in purity. 
There is something divine in every human birth. Every 
baby that is born into the world has in him something that 
is of God, and every birth is a unique event. How pure and 
lovely should be the love which calls him into the world, 
this little child of God! The Word is made flesh and dwells 
among us every day, and we behold its glory, but still under- 
stand it not. If we could, would it not at last settle these 
vexed and troubled questions of sex relations, which have 
been so infinitely more troubled and vexed because of our 
shameful feeling that they are shameful? When we learn 
that indeed human birth can take place in perfect purity, 
shall we not have a new conception of those sons of God 
who are also sons of men, a new and nobler conception of 
humanity itself, born of love and born in perfect purity? 
Is it not possible that if some other “unknown disciple,” 
like that unknown disciple who interpreted to us with such a 
flash of genius the other day the miracle of the Gadarene 
swine, could write for us what the mother of our Lord tried 
to tell St. Luke, something of the sort I have suggested 
would be set down? “My child,” she would say, “is indeed 
born in perfect purity. The spirit of God came upon me, 
the spirit of God overshadowed me.” Therefore that holy 
Thing which was born of her was called the Son of God. 
Does it make it any less wonderful, does it not make it more 
like Christ, if it should be said in reference to the mother of 
every child, “The Spirit of God overshadowed her,” and 
therefore that holy thing which is born of human parents 
today must be called a child of God? 


My First Communion 


By Edward A. Steiner 


T WAS SPRING in town and we knew it, only 

because the Passover had been celebrated, the air 
was less chill and the swallows were nesting under 
the strawthatches. 

No blades of grass, no flowers, no leaves nor blossoms; 
yet in me a strange yearning for them, as if in the long 
ago | had walked in gardens, had breathed the odor of 
lilacs every day, and dreamed young dreams beneath 
scented cherry trees. 

Somewhere, I knew, there must be lilacs and cherry 
trees, and I wandered out one Saturday afternoon, 
leaving the Sabbath stillness of the ghetto street, the 
stifling smells, ages old, the dust and the grime, the 
spirit’s prison. 

1 walked as in a dream, beyond the sight of the lone 
church tower, beyond the toll gate which marked the 
farthest I had ever walked away from town, and on, 
to a little shrine buried beneath huge beeches, where 
some saint who blessed harvests, awaited adoration 
when harvests were in peril of hail swept from the 


nearby mountains; or from the pitiless drought, when 
the peaks drew all the clouds and left the plain to 
suffer. 

Beyond the beeches a path led through the fields and 
into the distant woods. On either side were lilacs in 
full bloom, meadow larks were rising full throated, 
from the sweet carpeted earth, and I walked amid all 
this splendor as if in my Father’s garden somewhere 
in Palestine, where once they dwelt before they were 
immured forever in towns. 

I was a stranger here, yet never more at home. It 
was as if I picked up the threads of life which were 
broken in me thousands of years before. They say 
(wise men or fools) that we shall never die; nor living, 
live in some other sphere, but here on earth again—the 
soul the same, but in some other form encased. 

I felt new born, so like a child I was, yet never could 
be; for I was born old, born in the travail of a woman 
mourning for her mate, slain by the pestilence which 
always follows war, and even now lays its foul poison 
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in men’s minds and souls, though driven from their 
veins. 

My first cry, my mother said, echoed her woe, for 
well she knew that I was born to a heritage of sorrow, 
fear and hate. Born with a fatal gift of seeing what 
others cannot see, feeling the things which left dullards 
dull; a gift, a fatal gift of saying what men least desire 
to hear, or hearing, will not heed. 

There beneath the lilacs I felt myself for once a 
child, the only childhood which I really ever knew, so 
sweet that I taste it to this day, and renew the thoug!it 
of it whenever I am with children. 

The wind blew gently on my cheeks, the birds sang 
sweetly their familiar lullabies—not as my mother 
sang; but as my soul knew there were such melodies 
somewhere in God’s world. 

I buried my head in lilacs, 1 broke off heavy branches 
of the rich perfume, and then a man’s harsh voice cried: 
“Jew boy!” The flowers grew heavy in my arms and 
dropped to the ground, the birds seemed silent, I smelled 
the foul, familiar ghetto air, and | was old again. 

I had broken 
father’s. 


lilacs, he said. They were his, his 
He himself was studying to be a priest, a holy 
man, and now was for a time at home; because even 
in monasteries it was spring. 

My punishment he said should be, that I must kiss 
the cross, a cross of brass which hung upon his girdle 
of white stout rope, round about a seamless robe, such 
as he wore whom he called Lord, whose image he was 
pressing to my lips, and whom he loved so much, that 
he must hate the little Jew who was breathing lilacs and 
washing off the ghetto stains, in dews of May. 

I would not kiss the cross; instead I struck it, and 
it fell into the dust. I spat upon it thrice, to prove | 
knew no fear, and to cleanse myself of that hated touch. 

The age long rage of Gentile against Jew burst forth. 
He smote me with the rope, he beat me with the cross, 
and pressed it to my bleeding lips to kiss; then, that 
first sacramental blood grew sweet upon my lips, my 
tears and blood mingled, and lying prostrate there, I 
grew young again, the birds sang, I breathed more 
deeply the scent of lilacs, and near me I felt a Presence 
which I could not touch, or name, or dared to speak It, 
had I known. I did not know that somewhere, on some 
height, which men call depth, where length meets breadth 
and forms a cross—we two should meet again. 


I Saw Seven Flags 
By Winifred L. Chappell 


if SAW SEVEN FLAGS as I mused at my high window 
in the luxurious sloth vouchsafed me by a national 
holiday. 


The birthday of the father of my country; and 
seven flags afloat in the high breeze. Idly I strummed on 
the window phne, idly crooned the phrases of loyalty and 
patriotism, “The army and navy forever, Three cheers for 
the red, white, and blue,” the while my mind wandered, not 
choosing its direction. I recalled a student who had come 


up one summer to a school in Chicago where I was teach- 
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ing. I remembered her out of many because of her con. 
scious Americanism. I mean just that. She was herself a 
teacher by profession—a high school teacher ; her subjects, 
civics and history. She had taught patriotism not by rote 
or through duress, but with conscious joy. She loved her 
country and she sought to inspire love. It was all simple 
enough. 

She had some illusions. Being from a small town, wel] 
out of the main current of events, she had not so much as 
heard of certain quite un-American happenings in this land of 
George Washington or, if she had heard, had paid scant heed: 
such happenings as constables breaking up peaceful meet- 
ings of strikers; of the department of justice instigating 
raids on radical headquarters; of the deportation of aliens 
from this land of the free. 

It was the deportation incidents that struck her hard. | 
had assigned as collateral reading Panunzio’s brochure on 
the subject—Louis Post’s excellent treatment had of course 
not as yet appeared. Bearing as the book did the imprint 
of the Federal Council of Churches, she did not question 
its reliability and the revelation fell upon her with full 
force. “I never dreamed,” said she, “why, I never dreamed 
of anything like this in America.” 

Strumming on the pane, my mind passed, idly still, to 
the political prisoners. Several of them, released, had 
strayed, one by one, into my office—the man who had been 
a choir boy in Bishop Williams’ church; the man who had 
refused in prison to give other account of himself than “citi- 
zen of industry ;” the man whose teeth had decayed beyond 
repair in the five years of prison neglect (yes, there was a 
prison dentist but he seemed incompetent—and he was 
prejudiced against the politicals. “I never quite got up my 
courage,” said the man, “to submit the job to him.”) ; the 
man who tells nothing about himself but whose horror of 
prison life is reflected in the vehemence of his effort to get 
“the rest of the men” out; the rest of the men including in 
his mind prisoners under state criminal syndicalism laws. 

Those state prisoners. I mused, watching idly the float- 
On the table 
It does a 

Indeed, 
This issue, it chanced, listed by 
name ninety-seven California prisoners with the remark, 
‘When one reads that 97 men are in prison, it seems a large 
number, but it is not brought home forcibly until one reads 
the names of the men confined, John Golden, No. 33375; 
Harry Williams, 33441; Jack Gaveel, 34989; Pat Casey, 
35563; Mickey J. Dunn, 35564,” and so on through the 
ninety-seven ! 

And there is that other I. W. W. of my acquaintance 
who has been in jail unnumbered times for his activities in 
the organization. He is the sort who reaches automatically 
for a book or a magazine and loses himself forthwith; in 
short, he is bookish. I recalled a recent conversation. He 
was telling me of a meeting before the Penguin Club some- 
where or other. “Is the club named from Anatole France’s 
book ?” I asked, and he answered eagerly as one book-lover 
to another, “I don’t know. I have read Penguin Island. It 
is a satire on civilization.” (How many prison wardens, 
pondered I, as the largest of the seven flags rolled out full 
length on the breeze, how many judges who sentence radi- 


ing flags. Flesh and blood men everywhere. 
at my elbow lay a copy of Industrial Solidarity. 

Christian no harm to read a radical labor paper. 
it is rather illuminating. 
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cals to jail, how many department of justice officials could 
have answered so?) 

Do not the flying flags safeguard the man who loves 
hooks? I recalled various allusions to the type of reading 
matter that occupies class-war prisoners. There was the 
“wobbly” who called Carl Parker on the phone and said, 
“I'm pinched. Will you lend me your Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason to read while I’m in?” And there were the 
men in the Michigan communist raid who had with them 
in jail Swinburne’s poems and Whitman's, and Thorstein 
Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Class,” forsooth! And 
there was the Mexican, Ricardo Flores Magon, who died 
while serving his twenty-one year sentence in Leavenworth, 
of whom one said, “Magon would talk of Tolstoy and 
Ibsen and Wilde and Shaw and Gorky. He was immensely 
interested in the technique of the drama.” And there was 
Ralph Chaplin himself making books in prison. 

I turned to the table, to take up and read again, as I might 


read other inspired word for my comforting, a section from 
the now-famous Open Letter to the President signed by 
fifty-two of the Leavenworth men: 


We believed in 1917 and we believe now that the present 
social and economic order is wasteful, planless, chaotic and 
criminal. . . . We want to help build up a system of society 
without class hatreds or class struggles—without classes at 
all—a system wherein social parasitism and exploitation of 
man by man will be forever impossible. We believe this sys- 
tem will be one of productive cooperation instead of commer- 
cial competition, and that workingmen, farmers and engineers 
can so order the world that the only distinctions between 
various groups of human beings will be those of culture, per- 
sonality, refinement, and the ability to serve the common good. 
We are striving, in short, to build up a civilization worthy of 
the intelligence of man. 


Looking from my high window on the birthday of the 
father of my country, I saw seven flags; and I pondered 
upon their significance. 


The Man on the Street and Ministers 


By Ozora S. Davis 


T IS A FAVORITE DEVICE in recent days to turn 
“inquiring reporter” and try to find out what the person 

met at random on the street thinks about all sorts of mat- 
ters. The worth of these opinions may depend entirely upon 
the character of the one who voices the judgment; but the 
world is made up of men and women of various degrees of 
thoughtfulness and so the question asked at random ought 
to call forth what will finally be an average judgment, and 
therefore worth consideration. 

Recently students of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
set out to find out what the average person represented by 
the man on the street thought of the church and the minis- 
ter. They did not ask for names and addresses of the 
persons questioned, but only for their occupations. The 
questions were few: Do you think churches worth main- 
taining? Are youamember? Do you attend? How often? 
Did a minister ever help you? How? What do you think 
of ministers generally? They put their questions person- 
ally, in most cases, in hotel lobbies, among students, on 
railway platforms, in stores. In general, they were received 
courteously and the replies were given in a friendly temper. 
The answers could not receive any degree of finish in their 
statement ; but the reports give in every case the words of 
the speaker as nearly as it is possible to record them. 

The answers received immediately and inevitably group 
themselves into certain classes ; the middle-aged and mature; 
the younger class in the industrial world; students. The 
questions were asked in a city; therefore the response of 
the village and rural type is lacking. The following is a sum- 
mary of thirty replies, taken from answers made by men of 
mature judgment, and are probably thoroughly representa- 
tive of what the man on the street thinks of the church and 
the ministry. 

It appears clear at first glance that there is a fundamental 
philosophy that separates those who believe in the church 


and the ministry and those who do not. This is put with 
utmost frankness in the reply of a Chicago lawyer, whose 
name is internationally known: 


Lawyer—“I do not think that ministers can be improved. Neither 
do I think that lawyers, or any one else, can be improved. We 
are irretrievably fixed before we are born. 

“As to churches, all I can say is that I am not in sympathy 
with their cardinal ideas. Religion, as I understand it, is prac- 
tically a question of saving the soul. The present life is short 
and of little value and should be spent to make pleasure sure in 
the next world. Accepting this theological position, the churches 
undoubtedly are doing good service. They are busy in painting 
the beauties of a future life and destroying the pleasures of 
this one. Knowing nothing myself about a future life and inclin- 
ing to the opinion that individual existence ends with death, I 
think the effort of man should be to make this life as pleasant 
as possible without undue interference with others and take a 
chance on heaven. 

“My difference with the minister is not an individual differ- 
ence but it is a difference of philosophy. If they are funda- 
mentally right, I am wrong. If I am right, it seems to me 
they are wrong. I do not see how the positions can be rec- 
onciled and neither do I see where I could improve them from 
their standpoint.” 


It is also apparent that many adults were members or 
attendants of churches in their younger days but, for one 
reason or another, “got a grouch” on the whole matter. The 
reasons assigned are various. There are five specific cases 
of this souring process among the thirty at hand. They 
range all the way from a cake to a fundamental philosophy 
of life. Here are three reports: 


STENOGRAPHER—“I think ministers make too much of collections 
and too little of religion. Of course there are many kinds just 
as there are many kinds of business men. Ministers could be 
improved if they would go more among the needy people and 
cater less to the wealthy. I have been helped by ministers’ ser- 
mons, but when I asked a minister to come to see me when I 
was ill with influenza he refused because he was afraid he 
would get it. 


“At the church I used to go to, they were always asking for 
contributions. Once they told me about a social they were 
having and said, ‘Don't come if you can't bring a cake.’ They 
had half a dozen cakes and lots of candy and they didn’t need 
mine. So I thought, since I couldn’t bring a cake, the church 
wouldn’t need me any more. So I paid my last installment on 
the building fund and left the church.” 
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Owner or Men’s Wear SHop—“My wife does the church going 
in our family; she goes every Sunday. I feel little interest 
in what the ministers have to say. They are dry to listen to 
and soured on life. They want to stop all pleasure. They 
want to close everything up so that they can run people in 
their churches because they have no place else to go. That 
minister who is trying to stop a dance hall in Joliet by getting 
all his people to go out and stand around it is a good example 
of what I mean. Probably that dance hall is all right. Young 
folks have to have some pleasure, and until that minister can 
offer something as attractive to those dancers he had better let 
them alone. If he thinks the dances aren't run right why doesn't 
he run some himself that are right? If he turns those people 
out of that dance hall, where will they go? Not to his church, 


I'll bet.” 


TrrED Grocer—“I used to go to church, contributed $100 a year 
and spent another $100 on church fairs and entertainments and 
special funds. But I don't know as I got much more out of 
it than the friendly social life that church in a small town brings 
Everybody belongs there, especially the business man because it 
is good business. Since I've come to Chicago I don't go to 
church more than twice a year. Most of the ministers I've 
heard talk about things I’m not interested in—hell fire and 
damnation. I think I have lived a fairly good life and if I 
haven't, I don’t want to hear what is going to happen to me 
If I went back to a small town I'd go to church again.” 


A study of the replies shows that those who made them 
recognized a clear distinction between religion on the one 
hand, and the creeds and institutions through which it is 


expressed on the other. There seems to be a general pro 


test against theology; it is the “bogey-man” of many a 
sincere soul, apparently. Opinion is divided, however. One 
man is disturbed at the failure to preach dogmatic theology : 


BaNnKER—“I am beginning to wonder if there is not something 
radically wrong in the religious instruction being given in our 
colleges. Last Sunday at Vespers, Dr. V. used the following 
text from Matthew Arnold: ‘Was Christ a man like us? Ah, 
let us try if we then too can be such men as He.’ During the 
sermon after lauding the great work of Christ, he said sub- 
stantially: ‘Whence this power? Students, unless you accept 
the Virgin-birth of Christ, which to us seems unreal, there 1s 
no solution other than the experience of His own heart.’ 

“I believe such preaching is striking at the very foundation 
of Christianity, making Christ a mere man and the gospel only 
a good book. Such preaching is lacking in power and there is 
little left to inspire heroic action and sacrifice.” 


On the other hand, there is a large group who are sure 
that creedal and denominational barriers ought to be broken 
down if the churches are to serve the communities in the 


best way. Two statements which follow are forthright 


and positive, apparently registering earnest convictions : 


PHOTOGRAPHER—“I was going to be a minister once; my folks 
sent me to a seminary where a lot of hide bound old professors 
were arguing about creeds and dogmas, about the virgin birth 
and all that. I got so sick of it that I quit. I wanted to do good 
in the world, and it didn’t seem to me I was getting anywhere 
with that crew. So I quit. I don’t go to any church now 
I think the Masons do as much good as any church, although 
you hear very little about it.” 


SecreETARY—“The majority of the ministers need to become mod- 
ernized; that is, teach and preach practical religion in every 
day life, and become a factor in the business and educational 
world. 

“As far as personalities are concerned, many of them would 
bore me to death if I had to listen to them, while there are 
many clergymen who are exerting a tremendous influence on 
people in their every day lives, by their practical, modern 
handling of spiritual and religious matters. They should get 
away from the narrowness of fundamentalism, and think more 
of the importance of Christian living from day to day.” 


Concerning the ministers as a class and the ministry as a 
life-vocation, judgments vary widely. Here is one, concise 
and positive: 

SatesMan—“I get help from the Sunday sermons. The minister 

is a very good friend of mine. Ministers as I know them are a 


very devoted group of men. I can’t say how they could be im- 
proved.” 
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The author of the next opinion ought to be identified. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dever is a Roman Catholic, broad-minded 
and religious, winning the respect of all classes of honorable 
citizens in the city whose highest interest he is serving with 
singular devotion. 


Mayor or Cuicaco—“I have a very high opinion of ministers. My 
information is that they are frequently underpaid, but however 
that may be, the value of their influence is, of course, undeniable 

“As to how I think they could be improved; I have only these 
suggestions to make. First, every minister because of the deep 
significance of his work should be placed above any necessity of 
worrying about means to properly educate and support his family, 
and to provide for his old age. Secondly, notwithstanding certain 
recent criticisms in our newspapers, I think the pastors of our 
churches ought to take an ardent interest in the moral, physical 
and spiritual welfare of the communities in which they serve.” 


The other side must also be heard, however, and here 
we have it, with almost brutal frankness: 


lLAWYER—“Too many, not all, ministers are ignorant. That is my 
main criticism. I don’t mean ignorant of book knowledge, al- 
though they are often that, but ignorant of life, ignorant of 
literature, have no taste. As a result their services are often 
weak and sentimental, appealing to a low type of intelligence. 
Their music is just as trashy as a ten cent store ballad. Their 
sermons are addressed to prejudices and ignorance.” 


RatLroapD MAN—“Some ministers will play, come out and go to a picnic 
and a ball game and have a good time with other men. Some 
ministers can smoke and fraternize with their men without losing 
any dignity or respect or holy virtues but they are very few. 
That’s one of my criticisms of ministers. They are soft and 
ladylike. They have no message for men.” 


Grocery Store Owner—‘“Ministers can’t believe what they say 
They are all hypocrites. Maybe that it putting it too strong. 
What I mean is that I would have to be a hypocrite to believe 
the things they say. They are too serious and sad. They need 
a sense of humor.” 


The education of ministers comes in for some equally 
frank treatment in the replies to the questions. Two of 
these follow: 


Business Man—"I admire a minister above all men, but so many 
dishonest and tricky hypocrites seem to have been ordained in 
the ministry that I am pretty thoroughly disgusted with that 
profession. Any-one aspiring to the ministry should be put 
through several third degrees and thoroughly tested in their 
natural inclinations, as to honesty, faithfulness, sincerity and 
purity. No line of education will ever erase a natural inclination.” 


INVESTMENT BanKER—“My opinion of the ministers in general 
today is that they are not measuring up to the opportunities and 
to the call, as I understand it, to spread Christ’s Kingdom here 
This is probably the fault of the generation in which the present 
crop of ministers was raised, for without doubt, a small per- 

centage of the real leaders went into the ministry. I am not 
inclined to waste very much thought over the present crop, which 
has not been a particularly desirable one. There is a new crop 
coming, however, to which considerable thought should be given, 
and a great dea! of cultivation. 

“No young man should be allowed to leave the Seminary and 
go at once to some easy berth to prepare and deliver sermons— 
not until he had spent at least three years in real service where 
plenty of real physical development will have a chance to work 
along with his mental development. My observation has been 
that the ‘poorly paid clergyman’ would have been a poorly paid 
anything else. I do not hear men who are accomplishing real 
Christian results say or think very much about their ‘pay.’ 

“I think I am one of a large class of illogical individuals who 
have very small use for theology but a terrific interest im 
Christianity.” 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the state- 
ments made in the paragraphs above. They stand for them- 
selves. It is noteworthy, however, that the judgments given, 
with few exceptions, are not in favor of eliminating either 
churches or ministers from modern society; the criticism 
has to do with a better quality in both. The champions of 
the church and its leadership are as much concerned as any 
critic might possibly be for the elevation of standards and 
the securing of better ministers. 
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ritish Table Talk 


London, January 27. 
N THE DAY that this country had for the first time a 


Labor prime minister, the news came of the death of 
Lenin. That titanic figure has left the scene, and in spite of the 
hold claims of his friends, this may well prove the end of his 
experiment in Marxian communism. It had been his hope that 

the Russian revolution would be the signal for the 
Lenin and_ revolt of the proletariat everywhere. This did got 
Ramsay come to pass. Things did not go according to 
Macdonald plan. Russia, the country of all countries in Europe 

the least affected by industrialism, was left to work 
vut the revolution, while in other lands the signal was disre- 
garded. Our journals have not failed to do justice to the demoniac 
energy of Lenin, certainly one of the greatest forces in our age. 
While he is branded by some as a blood-thirsty tyrant, with 
Robespierre if not with Tamerlane, he is remembered at the 
same time as a man of amazing ability, and interest, and purpose. 
The Labor papers, while they do not defend all his methods, 
look upon him as a great idealist with a passion to deliver the 
lowntrodden. 

Nevertheless Lenin and Macdonald were poles apart. Mac 
lonald is no Marxian; he is a constitutionalist; he is at heart a 
pacifist with no faith in the power of violence to set free the 
children of men. Lenin was definitely atheistic; Macdonald is 
a deeply religious man with an understanding of the mystery of 
Christ. And with him are others of the same spirit. Probably 
there was never a cabinet in which there were so many local 
preachers! The signal was given by Lenin for the class warfare 

It was unheeded. Now in this country there is an 
opportunity for another ideal to be expounded in administration 

1 Upon the way in which 


in all lands. 


nd in the ordered life of the nation. 
that is carried out, much of the immediate future of mankind 
will depend. No more solemn charge has ever been laid upon 
a statesman, and men of good-will in this land will not pardon 
either the attempt to make party capital out of it, or the spirit 
of faction which in the interests of plutocracy may seek to 
frustrate the government. 
* * 


The Strike 


J 
We have been talking about the strike rather frequently this 
week. Yet, though a few declare that certain men should be 
shot, most of us are quite stoical. We discuss the ingenious 
ways we have found of travelling, and the respective numbers 
f travellers which our carriages tolerated. Some have found 
hospitality in generous motor-cars. One in our village, who has 
two cars, in one of them carries a load of friends, and sends the 
other on an expedition to pick up stragglers and unhappy mor- 
tals who have just missed a train. Somehow all of us arrive 
at our offices in London, and though there are hardships there 
is some satisfaction in finding new ways and many inventions 
The traveller who was locked up with milk-cans in a van, and 
then forgotten and carried where she did not wish to be, could 
not be said to enjoy the railway strike. But, as I remarked 
before, the good-humor of a London crowd is one of its most 
engaging qualities. All the same, we shall be glad when it is 
over. And, when all is smooth sailing again, sha’n’t we grumble 
when the train is five minutes late! Meanwhile the trade of the 
country has had a serious reverse in the very hour when it 
showed signs of recovery. 
. 

The Free Church 
Federation 


The Federation is to meet in March at Brighton. In the pro- 
gramme provision is to be made for an address by Sir Oliver 
Lodge on Science and Religion, and one by the prime minister 
on Industrialism. I was living in Brighton when the Fed- 
eration met there before. A great many changes will be noticc- 
able. It was given to Sir William Robertson Nicoll to speak 
of Dr. Parker, who had recently died; now Nicoll himself is 
Missing. Clifford, too, was there and many others now no longer 
in the ranks. Dr. R. J. Campbell was in 1903 the minister of 


the Congregational church in Queen’s Square. He is once more 
in Brighton, preaching in Holy Trinity, the church in which 
Robertson once preached. Dr. Campbell, who still remains in 
fellowship with his old friends, will be given a seat on the plat- 
form. At the last session, in 1903, he was the preacher of the 
Council sermon, before which I can remember Gipsy Smith sing- 
ing a solo. Those were the days, too, when passive resistance 
to the rates, allotted to church schools, was a new thing, and 
was accepted and practised by hosts of free churchmen. Twenty- 
one years have passed, and still the religious education problem 
is unsolved. 


The Protestant 
Heritage 

A meeting for the reaffirmation of Protestant principles was 
held in the City Temple last week. 
by the speakers, who seem to have been scrupulously fair and 


Much attention was given 


constructive, to the conferences between Anglicans and Romans 
at Malines. Dr. Carnegie Simpson, who has had a large share 
in the Lambeth Conferences between Anglicans and free church- 
men, spoke very emphatically. There was nothing sinful,” 
he said, “in talking to any fellow-Christians. The more we 
understood one another's minds the better, and, as the Lambeth 
appeal was addressed to all Christian people, it was to be ex- 
pected that a certain section of Anglicans should wish to get 
into touch with the Roman church as well as with the Eastern 
and non-Episcopal churches, since they were in touch with the 
free churches on the other side. Whether in the present cir- 
cumstance it was wise or dignified, or likely to promote unity, 
were questions that Anglicans must judge for themselves; but 
the more he knew of the facts the more he respected the arch- 
bishop’s relation to it. But free churchmen had the right to 
assume that the positions agreed upon with them at Lambeth 
would not be given away at Malines.” 

. > > 
The Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields Asks Questions 


The Rev. “Dick” Sheppard, one of the best-beloved ministers 
of Christ in London, in his parish magazine, puts certain ques- 
tions to the bishops of the Church of England. 
why they do not do three things: 

(1) Disestablish the church. 

(2) Admit ministers from other churches who have ex- 
ercised a valid ministry in the universal church with- 
out re-ordination. 

(3) Practise inter-communion 

It is not, he explains, that he is particularly interested in these 
things, but he is concerned for a truer Christian fellowship, and 
he understands how much these restrictions and limitations 
hinder the fellowship in witness and in service of Christian folk 
who have no desire but to present Christ to the nation and to 
the world. He thinks these things, and he declares that it is 
much better, when one thinks a thing, to say it. This parish 
magazine is itself a notable thing. It is becoming more like a 
peculiarly candid review which is read widely outside the parish 
itself. It should draw some reply from the leaders of the 
church. But they, if they stand by the historic claims of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century, will be compelled to an- 
swer, as the statesmen say, “in the negative.” The present 
positiow upon re-ordination is impossible if the churches are 
to be drawn closer together. It really means that a William 
Carey, the apostle of India, if he returned to this country and 
sought admission to the Church of England, would be received 
with the same form of service as the young recruit from Ox- 
ford, who may be more familiar with the office of a three- 
quarter-back at football than with the cure of souls. Of course, 
such a recruit should be welcomed. That is not the point. But 
it is an idle form of words which covers his case and that of a 
Carey, or a Morrison. 


He enquires 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Science and the Spiritual 


Epitor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just laid down the article, “The Insolvency of 
the Self,” by Herbert A. Youtz, and I simply must tell what it 
did for me. It stirred into motion something deep within. It 
set to vibrating what must be my spiritual and creative self. 
Something from the depth of my inner being rises to say to 
Professor Youtz: Amen, you have said the brave word and the 
most needed word to our generation; thank you for 
message! 


Pullman, Wash. 


your 


Cray E. PALMER. 
Epiror THe CyristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The problem Mr. Youtz presented in our last issue, 
under the caption “The Insolvency of the Self,” is, as he sug- 
gested, a fundamental problem of our spiritual civilization. It is 
also an equally pressing problem for psychological science. In 
the opinion of one of the best known psychologists and educators 
of this country the advance of psychology as science has been 
estopped on many sectors of its front by the narrowly behavior- 
istic emphasis of the last quarter century. But the dilemma is 
not so difficult as Mr. Youtz would lead us to suppose. On this 
issue science and religion are stalemated and held up because 
each, with its back to the other, is fixing its gaze on a single 
pedestal of the arch. Let them both lift their eyes to the key- 
stone over their heads! 

How physiological activity in the nervous system can give 
rise to consciousness on the part of the spirit is doubtless one 
of the ultimate mysteries, and therefore a proper object of 
metaphysical guesses and religious awe. But it is a physiological 
absurdity to suppose that any psychic phenomenon, however 
“spiritual,” can occur without a concomitant neural activity— 
which psychologists very properly treat as causal. Nor is the 
psychophysical organism to be regarded as passive. It is to 
stimuli that it reacts, to be sure; but its activity is inherent 


It acts in accordance with the categories and predispositions of 
its own nature; but its nature is to act. 


Whether you nomen 
clate this agent from its physical or its psychical aspect depends 
upon whether the purposes of your speech are religious or 
scientific at the moment. “Soul” and “psychophysical organism” 
name the same entity, but connote different points of view. 
Now the keystone is over our heads. 


One must look up t 
see the 


If the psychologist keeps his attention limited to 
between specific “stimuli” and the specific “re- 
that can be definitely traced to them he may be able 
to do some very exact measuring and some very precise label- 
ing; but he will observe only a very small fraction of his field. 
The field and findings of psychology have been smalled-up by 
this methodology; and the science has perhaps lost thereby 
almost as much as it has gained in exactitude. There are more 
things in the psychic heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
this philosophy. 

Taking a bird's-eye view of racial experience as a whole it 
would appear that there are certain systems of human behavior 
which are, in general outlines at least, predestined in the germ 
plasm (which, by the way, is the most awe-inspiring phenom- 
enon in nature; Niagara and the Grand Canyon are not in it, by 
comparison). The neural organism is such that mankind creates 
governments, industries, sciences, arts, theologies, etc., in order 
to adjust themselves to their environment—just as a spider spins 
her web! But the “bonds,” 


stars. 
those “bonds” 


actions” 


however nascently preformed at 
birth, are so infinitely complicated as to baffle the imagination. 
The behaviorists are testy, therefore, about tackling the problem 
of explanation. They even dodge it, some of them. And some 
of our spiritual leaders dodge with them; like blind puppets 
nodding in unison. 

The physiological psychologists assert that we have some 
billions of neurones which we are not using. Cro-Magnon must 
have had fewer billions geared in than we have; for he is de- 


clared to have had as good a brain as we. When the resources 
of science, art, social organization, etc., shall have advanced some 
thousands of years further our posterity will be using some 
billions of neurones that now lie fallow in us. That is to say, 
a larger fraction of their spirits will be active. Let scientists, 
artists and prophets be stimulating those latent parts to action 
as rapidly as possible. 

We too often talk quite mealy-mouthed. 
“spiritual,” and the like, with great unction. 
do we mean? 


We say “inner,” 
But precisely what 
We had better talk about creative work and the 
satisfaction it affords; the joy of friendship, love, and worship; 
the thrills with which we respond to music, heroism or the 
marvels of nature; and such like experiences. Their number and 
variety are almost limitless, so great are the inner powers of 
the spirit! Indeed, the range and scope of the soul’s achieve- 
ments and satisfactions are more awe inspiring than the expanse 
of the sea and the starry abyss above us. Moreover, the sea 
and the sky will never grow any more; whereas our spiritual 
leaders have the kingdom of God in their vision. And our 
active souls will not rest until it is achieved. 


University of Minnesota. Ross L. Finney. 


Epitor THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: May I say that it is hard for me to see just why you 
publish this article by Professor Youtz on the Insolvency of the 
Self? One or two statements about it will make my meaning 
clear. In the first place, he seems to think that the point of 
view of current psychology is all wrong. But if it is, the persons 
who ought to be told about it, and who need to be shown their 
error, are the psychologists. And if Mr. Youtz were to say 
the things to them which he says to your readers, they would 
most likely say that they have already considered all these 
difficulties, and many more of probably greater significance, but 
that other considerations have forced them to the position which 
they now hold. If he will take the matter up with them, he 
will most likely discover that they have not been asleep. 

He ought to know, and most probably does know, that the 
gradually decreasing role of the “self” in modern psychology is 
the result of no wanton desire on the part of anyone to disre- 
gard an important factor in our experience. It is rather due 
to the fact, ever more and more clearly recognized, that this 
so-called self was not datum for either an introspective nor an 
objective study of our behavior. It is insolvent, in other words, 
because it was not useful as a method of explanation. Until it 
is shown that this “ultimate fact” of the “self” is valuable as a 
means of solving such problems as worry the scientific student 
of psychology, it will scarcely be a profitable business to bewail 
the fact that it is become “insolvent.” 

It is assumed that the point of view which is presented by 
Professor Thorndike is “materialism, even though it be clothed 
in the language of the spirit.” It doesn’t follow in the least. 
Mechanistic and materialistic are not synonymous. Mechanism 
is not contradictory of purpose. If I wish to know the time of 
day, I prepare a mechanism for measuring it. If it is my 
purpose to find the rate of speed at which a machine travels, | 
attach a mechanism to the wheel. Men interested in the con- 
servation of moral and religious values will do well to think 
more carefully concerning the relation of purpose and mechan- 
ism, and of mechanism and materialism. Our western civiliza- 
tion is committed to mechanistic science, but not therefore to a 
materialistic science. 

With due respect to Prof. Youtz, therefore, it seems to me 
that the conclusion which he seems to reach concerning the 
~ saning of current psychology in its relation to spiritual values 
is wrong, and that even assuming it to be right, he should make 
his remonstrance to the psychologists rather than to the more 
general readers of The Christian Century. I wish him good 
luck, but I doubt if he can establish his contention. 

University of Pittsburgh. M. R. GaBpeRrt, 

Professor of Philosophy. 
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Ethics in Home Missions 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In an editorial entitled “Ethics in Home Missions” in 
your issue of January 31st, you discuss the resignation of Rev. 
Fred Eastman from the staff of the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian church, U.S.A. Realizing that you do not 
wish to do a serious injustice by an ex parte statement, may I 
beg leave to comment in your columns upon this incident and 
your treatment of it. . . 

Mr. Eastman has produced some excellent educational 
materials for our board. But it is just possible that he has 
taken his pamphlets more seriously than the facts justify in 
assuming that their appeal is responsible for the money that 
the board receives. Money is not raised by literature but by 
a promotion organization reaching down through the synods 
and presbyteries to each local church. But quite aside from 
that, there is one obvious comment which would at once occur 
to anyone who gave the matter thought. As director of edu- 
cation, Mr. Eastman of his own free choice elected to exploit 
certain dramatic features of the work of the board which he 
believed to carry a greater appeal than other equally necessary 
but more prosaic features. Having made his choice he there- 
upon asserts that the system of expenditures is “on a basis 
altogether different from the basis of appeal” and he denounces 
this as “ethically unsound.” Unethical in whom? If there is 
blame in this can he escape it who deliberately plans the appeal 
on a basis other than what he knows to be the board’s basis of 
expenditure? Can an advertising man fairly charge that those 
who manufacture a product are unethical because the product 
is misrepresented in the advertisements which he himself pre- 
pares? 

3ut the whole argument of Mr. Eastman’s statement and your 
editorial is fallacious and misleading. As one having general 
charge of the budget of the board and therefore presumed to 
know how it is raised and how it is spent, I should like to 
comment on the specific issues raised. 

First: Any contributor who accompanies a gift with a state- 
ment as to how or for what it shall be spent, may be assured that 
it will be used exactly as he directs, or, if it cannot be so used, 
will be returned to him. This board has never, in 122 years 
of its history, diverted one penny from the express purpose 
for which it was given. But we are not adepts at mind reading. 

You relate that a layman gave $10 for a particular purpose 
and that upon diligent search it appeared that only four cents 
reached his chosen destination. You kindly admit that no one 
stole the remainder. Now just what, Mr. Editor, do you suppose 
happened? I will tell you what happened. A layman read a 
pamphlet about Alaska. He was interested and decided to 
give $10 for that work. Carefully concealing that desire he put 
his money on the collection plate marked “for Home Missions.” 
He belongs to a church in a presbytery which conducts and 
supports its own home mission work. His pastor therefore sent 
his $10 to the presbyterial treasury which, according to agree- 
ment, retained $9 for local home mission work and sent $1 to 
the board for its general work. The board, receiving the $1 
without any designation, put it in its general funds. Alaska, 
receiving about four per cent of the entire amount expended 
by the Board, may be said to have benefited by four cents of 
his contribution. The money was all spent for home missions. 
The only thing violated was an unexpressed desire. If that is 
unethical, who among us all is free from guilt? 

Second: There have been in the Presbyterian church a con- 
siderable number of self-supporting synods and presbyteries 
which assume responsibility for work within their own bounds. 
The distribution of the total amount of money raised for all home 
missions between the local unit and the board is a matter of 
agreement and is always a subject of formal action by the synod 
or presbytery. Such agreements and actions are not private 
but public. Any pastor or layman who will take the trouble 
'o inquire, or even to listen, may know exactly how the money 
is to be distributed. 

Third: It is charged that “the picturesque in home mis- 
sions” is played up to secure far more money than is actually 
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spent for such enterprises. This is utterly at variance from 
the facts. There is no special enterprise ef this board, Alaska, 
Indians or what not, for which the board has ever received as 
much money as it actually spends for such work. There is no 
single exception to that statement and never has been. Further, 
there is no phase of the board’s work which we have not frankly 
described. If you doubt that, examine the board’s annual re- 
port or look at our paid advertisements in the back files of any 
Presbyterian weekly, for instance the Continent. I personally 
prepared those advertisements for years and as a matter of 
settled policy dealt with every type of our work. 

Fourth: It is charged that the representatives of the board 
inveigh against over-churching while some money of the board 
is used to perpetuate over-churching. True; and that is ex- 
actly why the board has used and is using all its influence to 
eliminate competition from home missions, as the writer of your 
editorial well knows. He calls our sincerity into question, in. 
timating that this is a mere stage trick, done for effect. The 
board has been unable completely to remedy this situation be- 
cause the rules of our general assembly have heretofore required 
us to return to any presbytery in any one year, on demand, as 
much money as it sent us in the previous year. Over that 
money, money which the presbytery itself has contributed, it 
has complete control. If therefore they desire to spend what 
they themselves contribute on competitive churches we cannot 
prevent it. But wherein does that make the board guilty of 
unethical conduct? 

As a cold matter of fact, a very small proportion of Presby- 
terian home mission money goes into competitive enterprises. 
So far as this board is considered it certainly does not exceed 
ten per cent of the total. The complete eradication of this 
ancient and deplored evil is a process of education and cannot 
be accomplished by one denomination alone but by all working 
together. We are making measurable and encouraging progress 
in the matter. That fact will be evident to anyone who candidly 
inquires into it and the least we can ask of liberal-minded jour- 
nals is that they should not over-state the truth. 

The Board of Home Missions has a history extending over 
The Board of National Missions, however, is a new 
corporation, just beginning to function. Its constitution gives 
us a simpler and more workable system. It is in a better posi- 
tion to secure the general adoption of enlightened and forward- 
looking policies. It deserves some measure of trust until it has 
shown itself worthy of censure. 

I have been for many years a friend and associate of Mr. East- 
man. I have both admiration ard affection for him. I regret, 
as we all regret, the loss of his great abilities from the work of 
our board. But I feel that he has developed an unreasoning 
complex and has refused to look facts in the face. The one 
juror, famous in story, who held out against the eleven accused 
them all of being unforgivably stubborn. Mr. Eastman has 
eclipsed him entirely. He is one man in a hundred charging 
that the ninety-nine who disagree with him are not only stub- 
born but “unethical.” But to lodge a charge of ethical irre- 
sponsibility and breach of trust against the Board of National 
Missions is to do a gross injustice to the faithful and con- 
secrated men and women who are associated in its work, the 
least of whom I am! 

New York City. 


122 years. 


H. N. Morse, 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions. 
[See editorial on page 229.] 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for March 2. 1 Samuel 7:5-18. 


A Tower of Strength 


SECOND Moses. That was the estimate of Samuel by 


ancient Israel. The story of his life may be told thus: 


a religious mother, a boy raised in the church, a whole- 
hearted response to God's call, a just judge, a noble old man, an 


almost perfect existence. Could anyone desire a better epitaph? 
Samuel was a tower of strength. 

I recall a gentleman (the title is used advisedly) whom | 
knew in my boyhood. He was tall and well-groomed, he carried 
a cane, he walked erect, men lifted their hats to him. He was 
an orator, the people listened to him gladly. He was my 
father’s attorney—a judge. For miles around, this strong man 
bore the reputation of being just. I have since heard him 
spoken of as “a gentleman of the old school.” But why “old 
school”—is the breed extinct? Educated for the ministry, he, 
like Emerson, could not endure some of the petty limitations 
of that calling. He, therefore, took up the profession of lawyer 
and for many years stood the top in several counties. He 
was a tower of strength. 

This very week I talked with a Scotch lad, a soldier in the 
“Black Watch,” who hails from a little town near Dumtochty. 
Good old “Doctor McClure,” immortalized by Ian Maclaren, 
do you not recall him? Riding through the snow-drifts, bat- 
tling with the fever, counseling with the humble people of his 
neighborhood, he was a friend in need, one whom anyone could 
approach and find genuine help. He was a tower of strength. 

There was Walter Hines Page, war ambassador at the court 
of Saint James. As we come to realize his vast service, his 
cheerful sacrifice, we shall assign him the place he deserves in 
our hall of fame. He gave his life in the cause of humanity as 
truly as any soldiers As we read his almost matchless letters 
and see how many people sought him out, how freely his advice 
was given, how gladly his labors were bestowed, how unhesitat- 
ingly he championed the right, how nobly he did his duty, we 
shall see that losing his life he found it. In a dreadful hour he 
was a tower of strength. 

Recently I sat spellbound listening to Mr. David Lloyd 
George when he spoke in our city. For the moment out of 
power, we must not forget his super-service to England, the 
allies, and the world. When a strong man was needed in Britain 
he was the man that they called upon. He got the munitions into 
Europe, rallying the workmen and the capitalists by his elo- 
quence. He battled for a righteous peace at Versailles, against 
He settled 
the serious labor difficulties that followed the war. And, let 


such odds as we are just beginning to appreciate. 


us remember, he settled the Irish question that for three hundred 
I heard him 
“For God's 


years had baffled the best of English premiers. 
pleading for peace. Lifting his hands he cried: 
sake, let us not have another war.” He is a tower of strength. 

One cannot begin to call the roll of these unselfish souls, of 
these true men, and women too, who carry the sins of the world. 
But I must not omit a preacher from this list. Tonight he is 
very ill, we know not whether he will survive, but he has already 
done work enough for ten men. He has dwelt by the side of 
the road in a busy city; he has been father confessor to number- 
less souls; he has devoted time and energy to every good com- 
munity task; he has preached like a living flame. He has 
afforded the example of a blameless life. He is a tower of 
strength. And why will not more men follow in His train who 
gave His life that we might live? Could you aspire to a nobler 
position than that of being “A Tower of strength” in your 
community? 


JOHN R. Ewers. 





Note: Dr. Ewers is one of the regular contributors to the 20th Century 
uarterly. Why not adopt this Quarterly in your Adult, Senior and older 
ntermediate classes and put red blood into their Bible study? The Quarterly 
treats the International Uniform lessons. Send for free sample copy. 
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C. E. Jefferson’s Biggest Book 


‘*‘THE CHARACTER 
OF PAUL’’ 


Nearly 400 pages. — $2.25 


T .ir.een years in the making; twenty-six chapters; two chapters a year 
This is the John Milton way o! writing a book that shall serve asa 
Lody to contain the life-! lool of the master spirit that wrote it 


Dawson, Marshall 
NINETEENTH CENTURY EVOLUTION AND AFTER 
“Has an immense grip. I know nothing better of its kind to place in the 
hands of all reading people.""—S. Parkes Cadman. 
“Stands head and shoulders above the vast majority of new books. Worthy 
of any man's reading who wants his spiritual nature and his intelligence to be 
friends.""—Dr. Frank Crane. $1.50 


Brown, Charles R. 
WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 

Dean Brown's book constructs a religious platform that contains six stout 
planks: The Belief in God; The Person of Christ; The Power of Atonement; The 
Value of Prayer; The Use of the Bible; The Hope of Future Life. $1.50 


Hoyt, Arthur S. 
THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF MODERN ENGLISH 
POETRY 


Dr. Hoyt’s thesis is that modern English poetry can save us from the sur- 
render of our belief in the victory of the vicarious life. $2.00 


Coulter, John M. and Merle C. (Department of Botany, University 
of Chicago) 
WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET 
“That scientific men believe in Christianity because they find it to be 
thoroughly scientific’ is the thesis which this book undertakes to prove $1.00 


Scott, Ernest F. 
THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 
Author of The New Testament Today 


Ir. Scott spends no time in trying to get Jesus “on his side” but devotes 
all his attention to the discovery of where Jesus stood. $1.50 


Patton, Cornelius H. 
THE BUSINESS OF MISSIONS 

If the Protestant Church is ever to outgrow the pass-the-plate plan and 
put its support of Missions on a sound investment basis it must rely on such a 
document as ‘‘The Business of Missions’ to accomplish this financial res OD 
tion 


Drury, Samuel S. 
Author of *‘The Thoughts of Youth” 
B ACKBONE 
*Puzzied parents will find this book a real fraternal help on their boy i. 
lems.""—The Boston Globe. 


Hodous, Lewis 
BUDDHISM AND BUDDHISTS IN CHINA 

Third volume in “The World's Living Religions." Other titics are Saun- 
ders: “Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia”—Smith: ‘The Religion of 
the Lower Races."" Each $1.00 


Whishaw, C. M. 
THROUGH PRAYER TO PEACE 

Premising that prayer is undoubtedly hard work, gives directions as to > 
time, regularity, perseverance and concentration necessary to success. $1. 
Palmer, Frederic 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

A straightforward explanation of what ony Christians tried to express con- 
cerning Christ through the story of the Virgin Birth and the other mibocies on8 
the creeds. 


Jackson, F. J. F. 
ANGLICAN CHURCH PRINCIPLES 

Dr. Jackson sheds a flood of illumination for both members and non-mem- 
bers on all the issues in controversy at present in the Episcopal Church. Prob- 
able Price. $1.75 
Wolfe, A. B. 
CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM AND SCIENTIFIC 

METHOD 

Contends that “A genuine, functional Christianity which incorporates the 

spirit of the ethics of Jesus is the world’ , = at need."’-——Boston Transcript 
rhorough, dispassionate analysis.""—N. Y. Herald. $1.50 

King, Henry Churchill 
SEEING LIFE WHOLE 

Discusses the vital relations between the most significant form of modern 
thought and Christian living and thinking. $1.50 
Mode, Peter G. 
THE FRONTIER SPIRIT IN AMERICAN 

CHRISTIANITY 

os best ii of Church history writing and Home Missions propegands s 
years ‘ 
Woods, Edward S. 
EVERYDAY RELIGION 


“Written with deep purpose and passion for laymen's reading.” 
tian Evangelist. oi 75 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Says Denominational Hides 

Church Loyalty 

The pastor of Calvary Methodist 
church, East Orange, N. J., Rev. Dorr 
F. Diefendorf, told his congregation re- 
cently that it is possible so to over- 
emphasize denominational loyalty as 
practically to destroy Christian loyalty. 
“Denominational loyalty is really not 
that,” Dr. Diefendorf stated, “unless it 
opens out into something broader and 
more vital. Many persons outside the 
church do not know how much more the 
great and commanding loyalties of the 
kingdom of Christ mean to the people 
who love and support the church, than 
the narrowing, separating loyalties which 
divide and destroy.” 


Disciples Asked to Help 
Canal Zone Church 

To complete the Union church at Bal- 
boa, Panama Canal Zone, members of 
the Disciples are asked to contribute 
$2,500. The money is to be raised and 
expended under the auspices of the As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity, with its headquarters at Seminary 
House, Baltimore. There are four Amer- 
ican congregations in the Canal Zone, all 
worshipping in incompleted churches, and 
themselves maintaining most of the costs 
for carrying on this work and a mission 
to aborigines of the Republic of Panama. 
Because of the shifting character of the 
population, and the restricted income of 
many of the workers, it is impossible for 
the membership of these churches to pro- 
vide the full costs of the plants which 
they should have. Congregationalists, 
Northern and Southern Methodists, and 
Presbyterians have already contributed 
generously to this cause. 


Missionaries on Tibetan Border 
Reported Safe 

Despite disquieting reports to the con- 
trary, it is believed that the missionaries 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety stationed at Batang, on the Chinese 
border of Tibet, are safe. The city, ac- 
cording to a letter written on November 
27, has not been surrendered by its 
Chinese garrison, and there are slight in- 
dications that it will be. In any event, 
the danger to the missionaries has been 
exaggerated. A group of missionary re- 
inforcements started for Batang from 
Yunnanfu, capital of the province of Yun- 
nan, China, about the first of January. 
They should be reaching their post of 
duty some time this week. 


Support of Presbyterian 
Benevolences Grows 

The first nine months of the current 
hscal year show increases in giving to the 
support of Presbyterian benevolences, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Council. Com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 
gitts for foreign missions have gone up 
by $159,165; for women’s foreign mis- 
sions by $69,574; for home missions by 
$14,452; for women’s home missions by 


$51,467, and for all benevolences by $325,- 
633. Evidently the attempt to punish the 
Presbyterian boards for the theological 
views held by some mission workers by 
withholding mission funds is not to suc- 


ceed. 


Men Crowd Reformed Church 
Conference 

More than a thousand men crowded the 
Marble Collegiate church, New York 
City, for the midwinter conference held 
on February 4 Among the speakers 


Dr. Ames Says Lincoln Can Join 
Church Today 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was received 

into the fellowship of the University 
Church of Disciples, Chicago, on Sunday, 
February 10. The pastor, Dr. Edward 
Scribner Ames, preached a sermon on the 
religion of Lincoln in which he quoted 
Richard Watson Gilder’s poem, “The 
Life Mask of Lincoln”: 
“This bronze doth keep the very form 

and mold 

Of our great martyr’s face. 

is he: 

That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 

That human, humorous mouth; those 

cheeks that hold 

Like some harsh landscape all the sum 

mer’s gold; 

That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 

For storms to beat on; the lone agony 

Those silent, patient lips too well fore 

told. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 

As might some prophet of the elder 

day— 
srooding above the tempest and the 
fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than 

mortal ken. 

A power was his beyond the touch of 

art 

Or armed strength — his 

mighty heart.” 

A bronze bust of Lincoln had been 
placed beside the pulpit, and Dr. Ames 
concluded his sermon by extending the 
welcome of the church to the spirit of 
the great emancipator. “Mr. Lincoln,” 
he said, “we receive you into the mem- 
bership and fellowship of this church. We 
do so in answer to your own searching, 
appealing, declaration that ‘When any 
church will inscribe over its altar as its 
sole qualification for membership the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both the law and the gospel, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,—that church will I join with all my 
heart and soul.’ We also receive you 
because you have given such abundant 
evidence through sorrow, and anxiety and 
overwhelming burdens of the steadfast- 
ness of your love to God and man. And 
we receive you because neither spirits 
like yours nor the church itself can be at 
rest and peace so long as they remain 
estranged from each other. 

“Many monuments have been erected 
in your honor. Social settlements, 
patriotic orders, and schools have been 
dedicated in your name, but we receive 


Yes, this 


pure and 


your spirit into the church of the living 
God. In other days men believed that the 
spirits of the dead who had not received 
the ministrations and the blessing of the 
church were destined to wander lonely 
and forsaken in the cold spaces of outer 
darkness until prayers and priestly offices 
were performed on earth for them. We 
do not believe in such magic today but 
if you are so truly present here as this 
sight of your wistful face makes us feel, 
then we may enjoy the sense of your 
great spirit having found its rest here 
among us in intimate fellowship and de- 
votion. There is for us at least a feeling 
of having in this act symbolized a meas- 
ure of poetic justice, for your deep soul, 
calling from its profoundest depths, is 
answered by the deep things in us. 

“We know that you could not be happy 
here if you thought of us as receiving 
you into the church in this way because 
you were an exceptional individual, be 
cause you were the President of the 
United States, or because you were sore 
perplexed by the confusion of religion 
in your own day and could not see your 
way clearly into any church you knew. 
You would want to know that you came 
into this church as any other struggling, 
anxious soul may do, simply upon the 
profession of your faith in the faith of 
Jesus, his faith in the sufficiency of love 
toward God and man. And it is upon 
that faith that we receive you as we have 
received other men and as we shall con- 
tinue to do in the future 

“And you want also to know that no 
church with which you might be identi 
fied would wish to think of itself as hav 
ing any exclusive possession of your soul. 
Therefore we assure you that through 
this fellowship you come into the whole 
great brotherhood of all churches of true 
Christian faith, just as any other member 
of this church may consider himself in 
the fellowship of all the churches of 
Christendom wherever he might wish to 
be. We have placed your likeness and 
your living words over the fireplace in 
our room of hospitality and good cheer. 
We shall think of you there as among us 
in the easy and human way in which 
you used to love to sit among your fel- 
lows, sharing the warmth of the human 
fires and listening to the voices of mem- 
ory and of faith, as well as to the flying 
words of the moment. God rest your 
soul! God make your faith in love and 
brotherhood to prevail! God make us 
worthy of your comradeship in the church 
of Jesus Christ!” 
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were Dr. Rockwell H. Potter, moderator 
of the National Congregational Council; 
President Charles A. Richmond of Union 
College; and Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, for- 
merly a missionary of the Reformed 
Dutch church in China, and now a sec- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council, with headquarters in London. 
The conference placed itself solidly be- 
hind the subscription of the missionary, 
educational, and million dollar ministerial 
pension funds which form the chief 
benevolent objectives for the year. 


New Type of Healing Ministry 
in Baltimore Church 

Dr. Peter Ainslie has announced a new 
type of meetings to be held in the Chris- 
tian Temple, Baltimore. With the in- 
creased interest in faith healing all over 
the world, Dr. Ainslie has come to believe 
that the churches should give to the pub- 
lic a combination of spiritual findings with 
the discoveries of At the first 
meeting in the new series, Dr. E. B. Free- 
man of the Maryland General Hospital 
spoke on the history of medicine. An- 
other lecture on child was an- 
nounced, to be followed by one on 
dietetics. On the other hand, the use of 
spiritual forces to give the body courage 
will be presented. “We are insisting,” 
says Dr. Ainslie, “that people shall learn 
to live biologically as well as spiritually. 
And if we can’t live spiritually without 
instruction, how can we live biologically? 
The church has been slow to recognize 
the findings of science. Yet the findings 
of science are to me the findings of God. 
And it is a normal thing to combine the 
principles of biology with the principles 
of the spirit.” 


science 


diseases 


Congregation Spends Nine Years 
Building Own Church 

The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Emanual congregation of South Man 
chester, Conn., has just completed, after 
nine years of effort, a church edifice de- 
signed by its pastor and built by the 
membership on holidays and Saturday 
afternoons. During two war years but 
little work could be done upon the pro- 
ject, but the determination of the people 
has finally erected, in this silk-mill town, 
a place of worship that represents some- 
thing of the same sort of community con- 
tribution that was the commonplace of 
the middle ages. Thus, reports of the 
dedication tell that the carved oak pulpit 
was built, decorated and donated by one 
member; then it was stained and polished 
by another; the carved hymn tables were 
the work of another; the decoration of 
the interior was done by the daughter of 
the pastor, an artist. The twenty-nine 
stained glass windows, symbolizing the 
progress of a life from birth to death, 
were designed by the pastor, Rev. O. J. 
O. Cornell, who seems to have been 
something of a universal genius behind 
the work. 


Methodist Laymen Would Enter 
League of Nations 

Laymen representing the churches of 
the Buffalo area of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, while in session at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on February 7, voted in favor 
of entrance into the League of Nations 
by the United States, following the 
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method suggested by the Bok plan. Taken 
in a conservative section of the country, 
this action by laymen is worthy of note. 
In the resolution adopted, these laymen 
said: “We fully share the opinion of 
such statesmen, diplomats, and interna- 
tional lawyers as the chief justice of the 
United States, the present secretary of 
state, and perhaps his most eminent living 
predecessor, that there is nothing in that 
compact (the League of Nations) which 
this nation has any cause to fear or op- 
pose; but we believe, with our last gen- 
eral conference, that those who favor our 
entering it should make such concessions 
to those who have doubts or fears about 
some aspects of it as are necessary to 
reach a basis of agreement by which we 
may bring our help to the world in the 
present great emergency. As a minimum 
and as a beginning of closer international 
relationships, we urge upon congress and 
the federal administration the immediate 
acceptance, in its essential features, of the 
plan known as the Bok peace plan.” 
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Episcopal Bishop Blesses Independent 
Catholic Church 

Bishop Stearly of the Protestant Epis 
copal church blessed the church of Saints 
Ciro and Rocco in Garfield, N. J., on 
January 27. This church, which has been 
independent of the Roman Catholic dio. 
cese since its organization, is the home 
of a large Italian congregation. On the 
occasion of his visit, Bishop Stearly con. 
firmed 180 children. 


Methodist Council Fails to 
Endorse Board Union 

After heated discussion, the Council 
of Boards of Benevolence of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, in session in Chi- 
cago on January 23, 24, failed to approve 
a proposal to be submitted to the general 
conference of the denomination looking 
toward the amalgamation of benevolent 
boards into five bodies. Various amend- 
ments were offered, but the Council finally 
voted to pass the whole matter along to 
the general conference, which in any 


New York Citizens Demand Law 
Enforcement 


A LABOR LEADER, a Protestant 
minister, and the officer of highest 
rank in the state organization of the 
Knights of Columbus united to demand 
enforcement of the prohibition laws at the 
dinner held in New York on February 1 
for the organization of a citizen’s com- 
mittee of one thousand. Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, preacher at the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York; and Dr. John S. 
Coyle, New York state deputy of the 
Knights of Columbus were the speakers 
who stirred the great gathering. 

“They had just as well talk about 
stopping the waves from beating on the 
shore, or the sunlight descending from 
heaven,” declared Mr. Stone, “as to stop 
the onward march of the _ prohibition 
movement. We are not going back to the 
old conditions of things, with their want, 
misery, and poverty. Never again! Pro- 
hibition has come to stay!” 


Dr. Fosdick charged that there is “a 
deliberate and highly financed conspiracy 
which is hoping to make the law ridicul- 
ous in the eyes of the people by its or- 
ganized rupture, and the question is 
whether law-abiding citizens are going to 
let this organized conspiracy walk over us 
with hob-nailed shoes.” He called espe- 
cially for the return to service of those 
who had helped to secure passage of 
prohibitory laws, but had acted as though 
the struggle for a dry nation had been 
won with the passing of the eighteenth 
amendment 

Dr. Coyle saw in the present situation 
“a recrudescence of the forces of evil 
which stir men’s passions and degrade 
men’s souls, an irreverence for law and 
authority which are impressing thought- 
ful Americans with the need of a new 
crusade for moral awakening, for respect 
to constituted authority.” 


“Alcohol, recognized throughout the 
ages as a source of pleasure but fraught 


with danger for the many, has through its 
economic wastage, through its lowering 
of the efficiency of the human machine, 
through its dangers to the will and the 
morals of men, forced attention to the 
need to remove it from the possibilities 
of further injury to our people,” Dr. Coyle 
stated. 

“In thirty-three years of medical prac- 
tice I have never had a day pass when | 
did not see the direct or the indirect vic- 
tims and sufferers from alcohol—the in- 
dividual with liver, kidney, arterial or 
visceral disease, delirium, insanity or the 
victim of vagrancy or crime; or the 
abused, starved, maltreated wife or 
children or relatives of the alcoholic ad- 
dict. 

“Nothing more irritates a believer in 
respect for law,” he continued, “than to 
have the repeated falsehood uttered, 
printed, pictured again and again that 
prohibition was ‘put over’—to use the 
vernacular—upon the American people. 
The attempt to convey the belief to the 
thoughtless that the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting — the 
manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage was not properly, openly 
and lawfully originated and adopted is a 
most reprehensible and pernicious piece 
of deceit. 

“Were the question again to be pre 
sented to the American people whether 
the degrading, corrupting influence of 
alcohol as a beverage shall be legally tol- 
erated once more, we have no hesitancy 
in predicting the outcome of such a test 
Every man and woman who stands for 
the preservation of human life in its most 
efficient operation, every American who 
wishes the sanctity of the hearth and 
home maintained, every right-minded pet- 
son who wishes to see man, made in the 
image and likeness of Almighty God, kept 
at man’s high intellectual and _ spiritual 
level, would vote against the return of 
the legalized manufacture or sale of alco 
holic drink.” 
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t case has final power, with a recommenda- 
ion for the creation of another commis- 
gon to study the question and report at 
iets the general conference session of 1928. 
cn Reports made showed that the benevolent 
‘Gone giving of the church had, since the start 
dio- of payments on the centenary program 
ue June 1, 1919, totalled $68,340,553. 
Peo: Missions Conference Fosters 
= Field Investigations 
At the meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, held re- 
cently in Atlantic City, and attended by 
uncil representatives of the mission boards of 
etho- gractically all the evangelical churches 
Chi- of the United States and Canada, it was 
srove anounced that an educational commis- 
neral son would be sent to East Africa under 
oking the chairmanship of Dr. Thomas Jesse 
olent Jones to complete the work of the com- 
nend- mission sent out in 1920-22, and that Dr. 
inally john R. Mott was already conducting a 
ng to gries of investigations for the Confer- 
any ence in the near east and north Africa. 
\nother commission is to be sent to 
japan to study plans for the readjustment 
and rebuilding of the work damaged by 
the earthquake. The officers of the Con- 
ference for the ensuing year are Frank 
Mason North of New York, chairman; 
Sr Robert Falconer of Toronto, first 
gh its vice-chairman; Mrs. Anna R. Atwater of 
vering St. Louis, second vice-chairman; Alfred 
chine, "Marling of New York, treasurer; Fen- 
id the (@eell P. Turner of New York, secretary. 
‘0 the Bi somebody Must Read 
‘ca Sermons 
— World’s Work is offering $500 for the 
"prac: best sermon submitted to its editors not 
oon? ater than April 1. Manuscripts must be 
ct vice mts than four thousand words long, and 
ne te theological argument is barred. Is this 
toh of another sign of what the current dis- 
or the jgcussion in the churches is doing to 
a awaken public interest in religion? 
fe of HA Foreign Mission Opportunity 
lic ad- Hin America 
_— The presence in this country of 7,494 
aon i students from other nations gives an im- 
aaa nense opportunity for the display of the 
. on nirtues which are Christianity’s greatest 
ey commendation. China leads the list 
ee ie ic 1,491 students now in the United 
vty ‘tates, and others follow in this order: 
her the om. 827; Japan, 658; the Philippines, 
g the Bb. Russia, 327; Mexico, 232; Porto 
beusll kico, 224; India, 218. More than 1,300 of 
oa gh rege are studying engineering; 
od a ut 360 are Studying theology. Com- 
nae trce, medicine and agriculture engage 
S Plece Behe attenti 
ntion of the rest of those who are 
oa ot taking an undergraduate course in lib- 
I arts 
whether 
nce of @*ucational Program to Be Pushed 
ally tol @" North Carolina Church 
esitamcy Hf The Gordon Street Christian church, of 
| a test Bxmston, N. C., of which Rev. Abram E. 
nds for Biory is pastor, has just raised more than 
its most 999,000, wherewith one of the most aggres- 
an = Nye social programs ever projected by a 
rth an¢ Burch in that state will be launched. After 
ded per Bring up outstanding obligations, the re- 
e in the ‘aming money is to be used for the erection 
od, kept HiFi an educational and recreational center, 
spiritual Hi which adequate provision will be made 
sturn of a thoroughly equipped church school, 
of alco- 


n a gymnasium and bowling alley in 
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William H. Anderson Resigns 


OLLOWING HIS CONVICTION 

for third degree forgery, and his 
sentence to not less than one year nor 
more than two years in prison, William 
H. Anderson resigned as superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League in the state 
of New York. The board of directors of 
the League unanimously accepted the res- 
ignation. Mr. Anderson’s appeal from 
the conviction under which he has been 
sentenced is still pending. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. Ander- 
son said: “The God who led me into this 
work, who has upheld me throughout it, 
and who has guided me in the doing of 
things otherwise impossible, knows my 
innocence of the charge against me and 
the purity of my motives. With that I 
can afford to wait until the judgments of 
men are just. 

“As a result of doing honestly, legally, 
in the only way it could have been done, 
according to my best judgment, the work 
in New York that made prohibition pos- 
sible for the nation and securing from 
this state for submission more additional 
votes than the margin by which the 
amendment was sent to the states and 
which brought about ratification of the 
eighteenth amendment in New York, I 


have been put in a false position in two 
respects: 

“First, by trying to save the League 
the cost of this work, I left myself open 
to misrepresentation in case a_ trusted 
associate went wrong. 

“Second, in order to preserve inviolate 
a confidence respecting the assistance 
without which these victories would have 
been impossible, I accepted a situation 
which would leave me helpless if I were 
ever unfairly called upon to prove my 
story... 

“IT am not willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of keeping from the line-up 
because of dispute over the propriety of 
my active connection with the League 
pending the appeal which is certain to vin- 
dicate me, a single one of those who are 
unable to comprehend this kind of service 
and refuse to believe what they cannot 
comprehend.” 

It is being proposed that an unofficial 
committee be formed to study the situa- 
tion within the Anti-Saloon League in 
New York and recommend such reorgani- 
zation as may seem necessary in order to 
regain the confidence of the church con- 
stituency, which has been badly under- 
mined by the whole Anderson incident. 
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IS GOD LIMITED? 

By BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 

The discussion deals with some ques- 
tions raised by those who tell us that we 
must hereafter worship not an infinite but 
a finite God—a God limited after the man- 
ner proposed by writers of the type of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


SUBURBS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
The sermons contained in this volume 
are an effort to interpret religious life by 
one who stands at the very center of the 
complex currents in our country’s 
metropolis. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE EPIC OF EARTH 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
This volume deals with the phenomena 
of nature as recorded in the Bible, and is 
full of suggestive and helpful evaluations 
and applications. Illustrated. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


FORGOTTEN STORIES 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH HELMS 


Out of that wonderful treasure house, 
the Bible, the author brings things old 
and new. He has the magical touch by 
which age disappears and the almost 
forgotten is clothed with newness of life. 
The concluding chapter on “The Face of 
Jesus Christ” is a noble tribute to “the 
Lord and Master of us all.” 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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A CASKET OF CAMEOS 
More Texts That Made History 
By F. W. BOREHAM 
Here is the third volume of sermons by 
this popular Australian preacher, on texts 
that have influenced great minds. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


SYNTHETIC CHRISTIANITY 
By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 

This book has a real message for the 
times. The world needs a constructive 
view of life. Dr. Hough shows how Chris- 
tianity gathers up almost impossible op- 
posites and makes them serve together 
in a synthetic whole. 

Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE REASON IN FAITH 
By RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 
Professor Flewelling is known in philo- 
sophical circles as an earnest and forceful 
expositor of personalism. It is from the 
viewpoint of personalism that the Reason 
in Faith is written. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


A BOOK OF WORSHIP 
For Use at Table on Every bay of the Year 
By WADE CRAWFORD BARCLAY 

The material for each day begins with a 
Scripture verse, which is the text for the 
day, this is followed by a brief Scripture 
lesson for the day, a short quotation, 
either in prose or verse, from a well- 
known writer, and a short prayer. 

Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Student Uprising Precipitates 
Trouble at Albion 

Albion College, a Methodist institution 
in Michigan, has gained a fleeting news- 
paper notoriety because of the resigna- 
tion of its president, Dr. John W. Laird, 
following an outburst of revolt on the 
part of the student body. It is stated 
that conditions within the college had not 
been happy for some time, and that the 
officials of the church, the trustees, and 
the president, were moving rapidly toward 
a change in administration. To the stu- 
dent body, however, there seemed to be 
delay, which led to open demonstrations 
of opposition when the president at 
tempted to appear in the college chapel. 
Apart from the highly colored statements 
in the newspapers, there seems to have 
been at Albion what Dr. Laird, in his 
letter of resignation, called “a local con- 
dition,” which, when coupled with a want 
of tact upon the part of the president, 
led to the trouble. The college now has 
an acting president in Dr. F. S. Goodrich, 
for more than thirty years a member of 


its faculty, and the storm is subsiding 
more rapidly than it blew up. 
Religious Books in Demand 
in England 

Of the 12,274 volumes published in Eng 
land last year, those on religious topics 


came next in order after fiction and juvenile 
titles. The New York Times, commenting 
on this fact, remarks: “It is interesting to 
realize that next in number to works of 


fiction are books on religion. The modern 


generation in England could hardly be de 
scribed as religious, and even out of ten 
people who are in the habit of going to 
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church, not more than one, I imagine, would 
read a religious book in the course of a 
year. Yet there are the facts staring us in 
the face: either the publishers produce these 
hooks for the mere pleasure of producing 
them—which is hardly likely—or they are 
bought and read by a public only less large 
than that which thirstily hurls itself upon 
the flood of fiction.” 


Christian Pan-Pacific Conference 
Projected for Next Year 

It is proposed to hold in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
during February, 1925, a Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference on a Christian program for the 
Pacific area. The gathering will be under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., and an 
especial effort will be made to bring to it 
lay leaders from the churches of all the 
countries bordering the Pacific. Honolulu has 
been selected as the scene for this conference 
because of its location, because of the ab- 
sence of strident nationalistic prejudice there 
and because of its traditions of interracial 
good will. The tentative program includes 
consideration of the racial and economic 
problems that lie at the bottom of much of 
the unrest in the Pacific basin. If the con- 
ference is held it may mark a new milepost 
in the effort to Christianize the whole life 
of the whole world and promote inter- 
national peace. 


Copyright of American Revision 
in New Hands 

After years of service as the exclusive 
publishers of the American Standard Re- 
vision of the Bible, the firm of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons has passed its rights over 
to a non-profit corporation to be known as 
the American Bible Foundation. The Founda- 
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tion will hold the copyright as a defense 
against careless reproductions and consequent 
textual corruptions. No chances are to be 
taken with such accidents as marred the 
transmission of the hand-copied manuscripts 
from which the translation was made, 


Chicago Federation Will 
Broadcast Services 

The Federation of Churches of Chicago 
has arranged with station KYW to broad- 
cast religious services every Sunday 
afternoon. The Federation, while having 
exclusive control of these services, will 
share them with non-affiliated bodies 
upon an equitable basis. Pre-Easter 
services, to be held in the loop at noon 
each day of Passion Week, will also be 
broadcasted. 


New England Students Discuss 
Religious Problems 

Students from Ambherst, Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, the Massachusetts Agricultural, 
Springfield Y. M. C. A., and American 
International colleges met in Holyoke, 
Mass., on February 9 to discuss a series 
of questions dealing with their religious 
experiences. In the morning these stu- 
dent delegates faced questions such as 
these: Did your home and church ade- 
quately prepare you for the thought and 
experience of college? If so, how? If 
not, where was the lack? Does Chris- 
tianity seem to students a spirit, an atti- 
tude, a way of life——not a set of dogmas 
or even a list of beliefs? Does the church 
make clear the fundamental beliefs of 
Jesus about God, prayer, sin, and the 
social and political conditions of his time? 
In the afternoon discussion centered 
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Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M., of Boston University. 


The Christian Century Press approves and sells this book because— 


One-fourth of the hymns included bear on the new world order. 
of them are hymns of human service and brotherhood; fourteen, of freedom and justice; 
twenty, of patriotism and democracy; seventeen, of missions and world peace; forty- 
six of them stress the ethics of virile living in this day and age. 
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about these questions: Is your college 
giving you what you need along idealistic, 
moral, religious and service lines? If so, 
how? If not, where is the lack, and why? 
Is the church in your community such as 
to offer satisfactory opportunity to a 
modern-minded, dead-in-earnest Chris- 
tian college graduate? Can youth offer 
definite proposals to improve now the 
church and college it will some day run? 


Christian Protest Reduces 
Chinese Child Labor 

The action of the Christian forces of 
China in calling for the establishment of 
labor standards whereby there shall be 
no more child labor in the cotton and 
silk factories is having its effect. On Sep- 
tember 1 the cotton mill owners of 
Shanghai, under the leadership of a 
Chinese Christian mill owner, announced 
the discontinuance of all labor by chil- 
dren less than twelve years of age. The 
chambers of commerce of Peking and 
Chefoo had previously adopted the stand- 
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ards set up by the National Christian 
Conference. 


Careful Study of Methodist Ministry 
Shows Disturbing Results 


The Commission on Life Service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has just 
completed, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Bennett, one of its members, 
a study of 80 per cent of the ministry of 
that denomination within the United 
States. The results are stirring up much 
discussion, for they show that 27 percent 
of this ministry has had less than a com- 
plete high school education, 37 percent 
less than a complete college or theological 
education, and only 36 percent a college 
or theological education, or both. Like- 
wise, it shows that the man with the most 
complete education goes into the ministry 
earliest, stays there longest, and under- 
takes the heaviest tasks. And that there 
has been a total net loss in the number 
of ministers in this one denomination of 
613 during the past four years. These 
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Sunday schools which are using the 20th Century 
Quarterly this quarter for the first time are reordering 
for the spring quarter in larger quantities. Some 
| schools using 50 the current quarter order 150 for 
_ the spring. Others using 150 this quarter will have 


300 in use during next quarter, and so on. 
|: schools use 400 copies. This means two things: First, | 
|; that these schools are finding this unique publication 
highly satisfactory. Second, that they are finding the 
Quarterly adapted for use not only in one or two or three 
classes, but throughout the older Intermediate, 
the Senior and the Adult departments, and in 
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Send for free sample this quarter's issue today, and 
mail in your order for next quarter without d 


If you are not responsible for the choice of study material 
for your school, be sure to hand this to the person who is. 
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facts have come as a shock to many 
Methodists, because the general impres- 
sion has been that the church was raising 
the educational standards of its ministry 
and securing an increasing number of 
ministerial recruits. An equally search- 
ing study of the situation within other 
denominations wou!d probably disclose 
even more disquieting facts. 








Story-Sermons 


for Juniors 
By ALFRED J. SADLER 


A helpful book for pastors, parents 
and teachers in their work with 
children. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 
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Catholics Actively at Work 
in Russia 

A recent issue of Izvestia, one of the 
Bolshevist newspapers of Moscow, con- 
tains a report of an interview with Ed- 
ward Herman, the temporary director of 
the Vatican Relief Mission in Russia. 
“The Vatican Relief Mission under my 
direction,” Mr. Herman is quoted as say- 
ing, “began its work in the Crimea in 
September, 1922, always working in col- 
laboration with the local authorities, 
mainly with the central government of 
the Crimea. If the mission issued food 
to 45,000 and 50,000 children and grown- 
up people daily, it also cannot fail to 
recognize the willingness which was 
shown by the government in according 
all the help possible in this great prob- 
lem. Though in the short course 
of my presence in Moscow my work has 
met with certain difficulties, I am sure 
that they are caused by the economic 
crisis only, and with the experience I have 
already had I am sure to be able to keep 
friendly relations with the government 
here, as I did in the Crimea.” Evidently, 
the Catholic workers do not mean to al- 
low the execution of certain Roman 
Catholic priests to produce a situation 
under which they cannot work in Russia. 


Two Important Y. W. C. A. 
Meetings in May 

Opening on the last day in April and 
continuing through the first week of May, 
representatives of the 525,000 American 
women and girls enrolled in the Young 
Women's Christian Association through- 
out the United States will meet in New 

York for their eighth national conven- 
tion During the following week the 
world’s committee of the same body will 
be in session in Washington. More than 
forty countries will be represented at this 
latter gathering. 


Common Ministry Urged 
at Kikuyu 
Kikuyu, E 


come 


be- 
of the 


ast Africa, has 
a name famed in the 
movement toward Christian unity, be- 
cause of the protest made several years 
ago by the extremely high church Bishop 
of Zanzibar against the measure of under- 
standing existing between the Christian 
workers there. At a conference 
held in this center, the Alliance of Mis- 
sionary Societies adopted this resolution: 
“As a definite step in the 
forming a united church in Kenya col- 
ony, the conference would urge that at 
future ordinations of African ministers, 
the various churches accepting the 
of the Alliance should be represented by 
those authorized to ordain in the various 
churches, who should participate in the 
actual ordination, so that all African min- 
isters so ordained would be fully recog- 
nized as ministers in all the churches con- 
cerned. They earnestly appeal to their 
home churches to sanction such an ar- 
rangement as early as possible.” The 
missions affected by this resolution are 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional, and the thought in mind evidently 
is that, by first securing a united ministry, 
authorized to serve without hindrance in 
any church, a united church is bound ulti- 
mately to follow. 
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Promotes World Court Adhesion 
by Means of Pageant 

To make clear to his congregation 
what the World Court is and how it 
works, the Rev. C. Sumner Osgood, of 
the Congregational church of Oswego, 
N. Y., has written a pageant which de- 
picts an actual session of the court. As 
presented, this pageant has proved un- 
usually acceptable, both at Sunday eve- 
ning services and on other occasions. 
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Famous Missionary’s Work 
Halted by Turks 

It is reported that the Turkish govern- 
ment has closed the hospital at Aintab 
in which Dr. Lorrin Shepard has done 
such remarkable work for the relief of 
the population. “Shepard of Aintab” has 
been for years one of the outstanding 
Christian missionaries of the near east, 
and while he has never been permitted 
by the Turkish authorities to take the 
examinations that would have secured 
from him a license to practice, there has 
never been, prior to this, any serious in- 
terference with the magnificent work of 
mercy which he has done. It is neces- 
sary, of course, for Dr. Shepard to with- 
draw personally, but the American Board 
contends that the Aintab hospital is one 
of the institutions protected by the agree- 
ment reached at Lausanne between 
rurkey and the United States, and rep- 
resentations are being made through the 
state department looking toward its re- 
opening. 


Oak Park Church Recognizes 
High School Athletes 


The third annual sports’ night dinner 
was given by the men’s club of Pilgrim 
Congregational church, Oak Park, on 
February 1. All the monogram men of 
all the athletic teams of the high school 
were invited, 103 in all, together with 
their fathers; also the fathers and sons 
of the church; members of the high 
school faculty, parent-teachers’ association 
and school board. In addition the dinner 
was marked by the presence of the fol- 
lowing famous coaches and athletic lead- 
Glen Thistlethwaite of Northwestern, 
\. A. Stagg of Chicago, F. J. Winters of 
Oak Park, Col. H. B. Hackett, referee, 
and Fielding H. Yost of Michigan. The 
latter spoke on “The Cost of Clean 
Sport” and Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
minister of the church, on “The Chris- 
tian Athlete.” There were college cheer 
leaders, song leaders, and quartet and 
special instrumental music. 
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A CHURCH PAGEANT FOR EASTER 
THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


By Eugene R. and Elizabeth B. Shippen 


Gone < are poe pr speaking part setting, costuming and 
ished in one ae with THE NA- 
TIVITY. . pageant for Christm: 
Send for descriptter circular. 
ILLUSTRATED. $1.60 POSTPAID. 
At all booksellers or from 
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Ralph Connor Becomes a 
Dollar-a-Year Man 


Dr. C. W. Gordon, who has achieves 
fame as “Ralph Connor,” finds so much 
of his time taken up with outside engage. 

ments, that he has agreed to serve his 
Presbyterian church in Winnipeg for , 
salary of $1 a year. An associate pasto; 
will carry on the pastoral duties during 
the frequent periods when Dr. Gordon jg 
away from home. 


Oberammergau Players to 
Visit Chicago 

The group of players from the Ober. 
ammergau passion play who are visiting 
America will be in Chicago from Febry. 
ary 20 to March 2. While in New York 
these unusual men and women, who might 
have made a fortune had they consented 
to act their religious drama for the 
movies, attracted large crowds to view 
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™ ANOTHER BOOK by L. P. JACKS 
ve his Author of “Religious Perplexities,’’ Editor the Hibbert Journal 


Pastor 


“1A LIVING UNIVERSE 


Here is Dr. Jacks’ vision: “I am asking you to look forward to a time when civilization will have changed 
its direction from the quarrelsome work of exploiting the material world to the co-operative work of develop- 





Ober. ing the spirit of man. I ask you to think of the future States of the world as less concerned with the material 

Isiting values of riches and power, and more with the spiritual values that lie hidden, and waiting to be developed, in 

= human nature. 

might “Think of a coming time when all the States of the world, or at least the greatest of them, shall have become 

sented institutions for helping their citizens to live the good life. That would be cultural civilization. And don’t 

r the let yourself be daunted by the word ‘impossible.’ Don’t say the dream is moonshine until you have carefully 

» view examined it 

nates “Religion and education based upon the reality of a living universe, working in partnership and each gaining 
enormously in power through its partnership with the other—that is the bridge now in the building on which 
mankind will hereafter pass over from the civilization of power with its confusions and enmities to the civiliza- 

TS tion of culture with its unity and good will. The civilization of power aims at the exploitation of the world. 
That of culture aims at the development of man.” 

en Every new message of Dr. Jacks is earnestly heeded both in England and America. This book will 


be one of the most widely read publications of the year. (Price $1.00 plus 8 cents postage.) 


= Two Other New Books of Great Importance 
shes THE CHARACTER OF PAUL By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


“For thirteen years of my life,” writes Dr. Jefferson, “I made it a practice each succeeding year to carry away with me, for the 
klet summer, one letter of Paul’s and make it my special study. Through my vacation months he was my daily companion. I read 
ver the letter again and again. I read everything of value on the letter which I could find; meditated on its contents; pondered the 
problems it suggested; communed with the spirit of the man who wrote it, prepared a sermon on it and finally made out a list of 
a hundred questions for the assistance of my people in their study of it through the following year. In this way Paul became to 
: me more and more a living man. I feel that I know Paul better than any other man who ever lived.” 
jects This a contains the precious product of Dr. Jefferson’s years of study and meditation. (Price $2.25 plus 12 cents 
postage.) 


««|1! JESUS LOVER OF MEN 2y WILTow E. RIX 


Not an ordinary life of Jesus, but a truly remarkable portraiture of the Master. In grace of style, profundity of thought, in 
clarity, simplicity and insight, we doubt if it has ever been surpassed. It is a jeweled record of the life and teachings of the ‘“‘Lover 
co of men” which will be eagerly read and carefully treasured by those who long for a new vision of the heart of God. Why not raise 

: the spiritual level of your congregation by seeing to it that every family places this book on its reading table before Easter? 
(Price $1.50 plus 8 cents postage.) 
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and purchase the products of their art. 
After $100,000 has been raised, where- 
with the disaster that threatened their 
Bavarian town will be averted, further 
sums will be given to the feeding of the 
children of Germany. 
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President of Noted Mission 
College Resigns 

Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, for years presi- 
dent of the Canton Christian College in 
China, has resigned. Since 1903 Dr. Ed- 
munds has served as a member of the 


Judge’s Criticism of Preacher Raises 
Free Speech Issue 


HEN Judge Thad B. Landon, otf 
the circuit court of Kansas City, 
summoned before him the pastor of the 
Budd Park Christian church of that city, 
Rev. Baxter Waters, to reprimand him 
for what he had said concerning the con- 
duct of the courts in a sermon, the judge 
helped mightily to rouse the better part 
of the Mississippi valley to defence of the 
principle of speech. Newspapers, 
organizations, and other ministers 
have been quick to come to the support 
of the preacher thus reprimanded, and the 
broadcasting of the incident over the 
radio has brought in additional pledges 
of interest and approval from all parts of 
the country 
One 
City 
practical 


tree 
civic 


Sunday late in January the Kansas 
minister preached on the need for 
using as his text the 
plea of Micah: “Do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” In his 
sermon he mentioned the general loss of 
faith in the courts, and suggested that 
this out of frequent 
of justice, which result from 
tricky lawyers, and the super- 
technicalities permitted by some judges. 

The sermon was reported in the Kansas 


religion, 


grows 
packed 


juries, 


miscarriages | 


citizen to discuss conditions in the courts. 
The Woman's Club of the city adopted 
strong resolutions. The law enforcement 
committee of the council of churches ad- 
dressed an open letter to the judge, and 
the situation became the center of pub- 
lic interest throughout that part of the 
country. 

Fortunately, the issue was recognized 
for what it really was, the attempt upon 
the part of an irritable judge to muzzle 
free speech. On that score, there has 
been a response that is encouraging to 
those who have feared lest the American 
people were losing interest in the pres- 
ervation of one of their most important 
rights under the constitution. The final 
outcome will be not only a popular vindi- 
cation for Dr. Waters, but a further 
vindication of the right of responsible 
citizens to say what they will about their 
own institutions. 
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faculty of this institution, which has led the 
way into many new forms of missionary 
educational service. The student body has 
increased twenty-fold during this period, and 
the faculty and budget at the same rate 
Dr. Edmunds has achieved recognition as q 
foremost authority on the problems of flood 
control and famine prevention which period- 
ically distress China. His resignation, which 
comes after three years almost exclusively 
devoted to the attempt to secure the large 
funds now necessary to support such a 
school, has brought out a storm of protest 
from students and alumni. The acting presj- 
dency has been assumed by Dr. Alexander 
Baxter, of the Church of England mission, 


Unemployed Meet in London 
City Temple 

England's terrible problem of unem-. 
ployment found dramatic expression re- 
cently when two thousand men out of 
work paraded into the famous City Tem- 
ple, London, for a special meeting under 
the auspices of the Brotherhood Move- 
ment. They were addressed by the pas- 
tor, Dr. Norwood, and by Christian lead- 
ers who have been devoting themselves 
especially to service among the unem- 
ployed. What would most Americans 
say to a meeting held in a church with 
such a standing as that of the City Tem- 
ple, where the galleries were decorated 
with banners bearing skull and cross- 
bones and declaring, “Death is better 
All power to the work- 


ers!"? The paper sold by the unem- 
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S900), 
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Star on Monday afternoon. The 
next day the preacher was summoned by 
telephone to appear before Judge Lan 
don, with the promise that the sheriff 
would be sent after him if he did not 
come immediately. When the 
had the minister before 
herated him for 


City 


Borrowed Axes 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of “Acres of Diamonds,” “The Angel’s Lily,” ete. 

judge 
him he 
speaking on general pub 
lic conditions, and claimed that no 
preacher had a right to refer to matters 
on which he did not have first-hand, com- 
plete evidence. With an utter lack of 
any sense of incongruity, the judge went 
ahead, after this attack, to tell the 
preacher that a large part of his congre- 
gation probably had liquor in their homes, 
and that it was disregard for the law of 
this sort, and not the shortcomings of 
the courts, that produced crime waves 

Naturally, the Kansas City papers 
were not slow to play up the whole inci- 
dent. More fuel was added to the flames 
when a prominent lawyer, addressing a 
men’s Bible class, declared: “Preachers 
have no right to attempt to solve public 
problems; ministers ought to keep out 
of politics.” Speaking editorially, the 
newspapers of Kansas City defended the | 
original statement made by Dr. Waters, 
and equally supported the right of 
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ed outside this meeting declared on 
its front page, “You will require to set 
up a real workers’ government—a gov- 
enment which will not hesitate to estab- 
ish a dictatorship of the working classes.” 


ploy 


Mission Colleges Recognized as 
Constructive Social Forces 

When the China Famine Relief com- 
mittee ceased its labors, at the close of 
the famine of 1920, it had on hand about 
900,000 that had not been required for 
the immediate saving of life. The com- 
mittee has been considering, in the months 
that have followed, how best to dispose 
f this sum in order to contribute to the 
prevention of future disasters. It has 
sow determined to give it to the endow- 
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the students of Scotland and England. 
Recently Dr. Fosdick held a special com- 
munion service in his own church to 
which a large part of this select group 
came. This gathering from all denomina- 
tions of those who will soon be leading 
in the educational program so vital for 
the future of Protestantism, and their ac- 
ceptance of the spiritual guidance of a 
man with the vision of Dr. Fosdick, is a 
matter of great promise. 


High Grade Curriculum Marks 
Canadian School of Missions 

A six weeks’ session of the 
School of Missions, 
Toronto on February 29, has included 
courses in Biblical and theological sub- 
jects given by the faculties of Knox and 


Canadian 
which will close in 
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culiar to the mission fields. In the sup- 
port of this school Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians have united. 


Methodists Require More Support 
from Mission Churches 

The North China annual conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church voted at 
its last session to have its appropriations 
from the mission board reduced every 
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By CHARLES NELSON PACE 
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Christianity and Social Science 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 

“Prof. Ellwood’s book is simple, logical, and profound. 
I hope that the clergy will heed this friendly hand that 
Prof. Ellwood, on behalf of the sociologists, holds out to 
them. I notice that in my time the sociologists are con- 
stantly becoming more sympathetic with what the 
preacher is trying to do, but this change of attitude im- 
plies that the preachers should, on their part, become 
more attentive to what the sociologists are trying te say. 
I hope that Prof. Ellwood’s masterly and eloquent book 
will do much to draw together clergy and sociologists in 
resistance to rebarbarizing influences such as war, com- 
mercialism, and class strife.""—Edward Alsworth Ross. 
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year by 10 per cent, in order that all 
churches now established shall be com- 

pletely self-supporting by the end of an- 

other decade. It also voted to found 

new churches only where they can supply 

at least one-third of the pastor’s salary, 

and to work not so much for increases in 

number as in the mentality and spiritual 

earnestness of the membership. 


Blue Ridge Mountaineers Preserve 
Link with Old Country 

4 new Episcopalian church of St. John 
the Baptist was recently dedicated at Up- 
land, a crossroads settlement in the Blue 
Ridge mountains of North Carolina. The 
glass used in its windows was once a part 
of the church at Bowman's Bluff, which 
has fallen into disuse. And it came to 
Bowman's Bluff from Wales, where it 
was made in the fourteenth century. The 
rector of the new church which thus pre- 
serves so strangely the link of the south- 
ern highlands with the mother country is 
Rev. A. W. Farnum, a_ grandson of 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota 


To Preserve Shrines 
in Palestine 

A committee, of which Bishop Manning 
and Dr. Charles S. Macfarland are 
chairmen, has been formed to raise funds 
for the preservation of sacred places in the 
holy land. The Jerusalem patriarchate has 
become so overburdened with debt, due to 
war and post-war conditions, that there has 
been grave danger of its extinction, and 
the consequent failure to maintain and pro- 
tect the shrines connected with the life and 
death of Jesus. To this effort has been 
given the picturesque name of the Ninth 
Crusade. 


co- 


President Paul to Speak 
For Disciples Social Union 

An event of first magnitude among Chi- 
cago Disciples is any banquet given by the 
Disciple Social Union. Announcement has 
just been made that the February fore- 
gathering of this group will take place on 
Monday evening, February 25, at Hotel 
LaSalle. President Charles T. Paul of the 
College of Missions, not long since re- 
turned from a year in the orient, will be 
the chief speaker. His subject will be 
“Christianity in the Far East.” 


In Which a Contemporary 
Helps Us Out 

Unfortunately for our readers, their 
good fortune in having the story of the 
Pacific Theological Conference (held in 
Los Angeles in January) reported re- 
cently by Dr. H. L. Willett, left them with 
only a bare statement of the fact that 
Professor Willett himself had had a part 
on the program but without any inter- 
pretation of the character of his work. 
here comes to hand, however, a gracious 
word written by Chester Ferris and pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, which 
supplies the lack left by our editorial re- 
porter’s modesty. Dr. Willett being still 
in California cannot prevent its quotation 
here: “The second address for the three 
mornings was given by Prof. Herbert L. 
Willett of the University of Chicago on 
‘The Religion of the New Testament,’ 
sub-titles being, ‘The Background,’ ‘The 
Founder,’ and ‘The New Testament Inter- 
preters.. They were gratefully satisfying. 
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A benignant face, lovable presence, Christ- 
ly effluence, direct, straightforward pres- 
entation, unbelligerent, constructive; with 
a mastery of the subject which proceeded 
in a colloquial, graphic, convincing clear- 
ness. It was a condensed post-graduate 
course in New Testament thology with a 
master.” 
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The Heart of the Bible 


THE LIVING WORD 


The Bible Abridged 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
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A real revelation of the truth and beauty of the Bible. 
A new edition of the Old and New Testaments. 
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1. The child, who will find the great stories brief 


6. The person who wants the very finest examples 
and clear. 


of the English language; who rightfully wants 
something other than the “new translations” and 
is not satisfied without the stately and majestic 


2. The family circle where this book can be read language of the standard versions 
oe“ . . 


through from cover to cover, and its moral and 
spiritual principles applied. 7. The person who has read some of the excellent 
books in which the Bible stories are retold, and 
who naturally wants to read the stories them- 
selves. Here they are at their very best; abso- 
lutely matchless. 


3. The person who has never done much Bible 
reading, and who hesitates to begin, but who will 
be attracted by the large type and the splendid 


hospitable pages of this book. 8. The people in Bible classes who want to know 
what the Bible really teaches on the great topics 
4. The person who has earnestly tried to read the of religion. The topical arrangement is priceless. 


Bible, and has faltered because of the bulk of it. 


He will welcome finding in a fourth of the space 
the things he sought. 
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quiet hour before sleep; and who will be startled 
to find new beauties here. 
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650 pages. 
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for conducting the worship of hundreds or thou- 
sands of people, and who will be able to move 
them, and win them, as never before, by the 
systematic and well-ordered reading of the Bible. 
He can match sermon and scripture lessons. 
He can restore the Old Testament to the place 
it deserves in public worship. 
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